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- » « “Never Too Old to Learn” by Walter L. Holcomb deals 
with the learning processes of adults. ... Donald M. Maynard’s 
article, “The Teacher Promotes Christian Family Living,” is 
timely for National Family Week. “The Church, the Worker, 
and Labor” by Justin McCarthy and “The Church, the Em- 
ployer, and Labor,” by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., are articles that 
present the views of labor and management on the important 
matter of the concern the church should have for economic 
opportunities. The editorial by Mr. Cook deals with the Method- 
ist tradition of examining facts with an open mind _ before 
taking a position. 
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lesson. . . . Additional illustrations of the International Lesson 
Series will be found in ‘From Literature and Life” by Roy L. 
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| God Had Been Waiting For 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH ° 
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Mary was exactly what God needed just then. 
And there has never been any other woman of 
whom something so superlatively sacred could be 
said. Yet nobody has ever had such an incredibly 
hard time getting accepted by Protestants! Or be- 
ing recognized properly. Or praised properly. Or 
remembered properly. Or imitated properly. It 
has been as if, in order to prove that no! no! no! 
we are not Catholics, we have let Mary serenely 
alone. 

We are a trifle more venturesome at Christmas, 
of course. There is often a box on the top shelf 
in the closet marked “creche.” We lift it down, 
undo the string, unfold the tissues. We fetch forth 
the crib, the Infant, the cow, the sheep, three shep- 
herds to stand on the right-hand side, three wise 
men to kneel on the left; and then oh, yes! here 
is Mary, draped in blue, to. bend over the cradle, 
pondering. We dust her off gently; and with so 
much else to divide the attention in the familiar 
scene, even a Protestant feels safe in her presence. 

By and by comes New Year’s, when the tree 
drips needles all over the carpet and the children 
head back for school. So out comes the box marked 
“creche.” Back go all the Holy Family, safely 
wrapped in tissue paper until another December 
twenty-fifth rolls around. 

But midway of every year comes May. And I 
am going to dare to recall to your Protestant minds 
that beloved and brooding little figure. So exactly 
what God had been waiting for! Forget any prej- 
udices, pro tem; reject any misconceptions; and 
simply recall that when the Bible says, “when the 
time had fully come, God sent forth his Son, born 
of woman,” that particular woman was special in 
his sight. 

And what were his requirements for mothering 
this special child? Few as the references to her 
are in the Bible, they are delightfully direct and 
down to earth. God does not choose dreamers, but 
doers. And from that afternoon when Gabriel ap- 
peared before her to announce the Savior’s birth, 
through Good Friday when she stood sorrowing at 


on A chapter from a forthcoming book by Miss Applegarth which 
will be published by Harper and Brothers. 

2 Miss Applegarth is an author and lecturer. Her most recent book 
is Men as Trees Walking (Harper and Brothers). 

















the foot of the cross, until the Day of Pentecost 
when the disciples waited patiently with her in an 
upper room, Mary offers too perfect a pattern for 
motherhood to be missed by worried modern 
mothers buying books on “How to” and “What 
to” and “When to.” 

Indeed, we can give other famous quotations. 
Practically every Christian has heard: “Give us 
other mothers and I will give you another world.” 
Mary was just such a special mother; and her 
child was just such a world-making Savior! We 
all know that Paul once wrote to Timothy: “They 
will be saved through motherhood, if they con- 
tinue to have faith and to be loving and holy, and 
sensible as well” (1 Timothy 2:15 %). Yet all the 
time, long before Paul’s letter, this clean, whole- 
some, country girl displayed just that necessary 
faith, that necessary loving-kindness and _ holi- 
ness, and that necessary common sense! Moreover, 
she put into words her unforgettable formula for 
maternity. All any Protestant parent has to do 
is to read between the lines to see a new world 
a-coming! 

Here was an incredible village virgin identifying 
herself with the entire human race! For those who 
accept prenatal influences, the fascinating fact of 
history is how her famous Song‘ sang itself deep 
into her Child’s consciousness through his entire 
life. Not only, of course, because Mary sang it. 
But because she knew enough to sing it—knew 
enough to gain this glorious glimpse into God’s 
divine intention for everybody everywhere, to- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, until time 
should be no more! Indeed, her song offers a stu- 
pendous study in “How to,” “What to,” “When 
to.” For modern mothers it should be a must! 

For here you are today, scared to death about 
tomorrow—bombs, Russia, multiplying clashes be- 
tween classes and masses, east and west. Yet there 
was Mary, in a similar setting, foreseeing how 
common-sense courtesy could come true through 
her Boy. Line by line, therefore, look at her Mag- 
nificat as God making known to a mother what 
he aims to do—a completely poor, completely 
ignorant stay-at-home mother sensible enough to 
think it could work! 

My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior. 

This, of course, is Mary’s special message to 
expectant mothers. With conception, she began 
identifying herself with the one supreme creative 
force of the universe, letting every thought of 
God’s greatness become larger and larger, richer 
and richer, dearer and dearer; finding her daily 
delight in his divine design for her life. Magni- 
fying and rejoicing are lovely terms; a divine- 
human encounter! 
for he who is mighty has done great things for me, 


and holy is his name. 
®The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 


Chicago Press. 
# Luke 1:46-55. 
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Here is Mary still identifying herself with maj- 
esty; recalling certain scriptural sentences: 


For to us a child is born, 


and the government will be upon his shoulder, 
and his name will be called 

“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 

Of the increase of his government and of peace 
there will be no end. 


Thrilling things to think about this unborn Baby. © 


(Tantalizing, too: “How to?” “What to?” “When 


’ to?”) But then, somehow, and from somewhere, 


these authentic answers dawned on her: 


he will gather the lambs in his arms, 
he will carry them in his bosom, 
and gently lead those that are with young. 


Surely he has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows; 


even to old age; even when the hair is hoary 


upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole, and with his stripes we are healed. 


“How to” bring up a baby to be and do and 
carry all this? Can any good thing come out of 
narrow little Nazareth? Well, Mary planned that 
it would and could and should! It is hér hint to 
others to start such sensible concern early. 


he has scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts, : 
he has put down the mighty from their thrones. 


Shudder slightly at Mary’s astonishing nerve! 
Imagine airing such riotous and revolutionary 
ideas! Enough to ride a modern woman straight 
out of church: “Easy, sister, easy! None of that, 
now, earnest deacons would hint, darkly. But 
Mary ‘dipped into the future, far as human eye 
could see, and identified herself with that great 
day of the Lord when Caesar Augustus would go, 
and Herod would go, and Pilate would go; but 
not her son, who, from generation to generation, 
would increase. 

We, knowing our statistics, can count Chris- 
tianity’s growth from 12 followers to 872,000,000 
church members. We, knowing our history 
books, can see that eventually the mighty do go: 
Alexander, Tamerlane, Attila, Napoleon, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin. Only the other day a little girl 
asked in a puzzled way: “Mummy, who in the 
world was Hitler?” Hitler! with six million Jews 
liquidated in his reign, and a million Christians 
imprisoned. Yet through all the storm, Mary’s 
Son still says: “Peace, it is I!” And brave spirits 
prove it to be true. 

He has... exalted those of low degree. 

Here Mary identified herself in faith with every- 
day, ordinary people on small side streets in tiny, 
unknown towns—Mary somehow knowing that 
even unlearned fishermen and tax collectors might 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Teacher Promotes 


Christian Family Living 


By DONALD M. MAYNARD * 


Turn to page 1 for another article appropriate 
for use with National Family Week. 


Wuat CAN YOU, as a teacher of an adult 
class, do to promote Christian family living? 

_At this time of the year, the most obvious an- 
swer is that you can encourage the members of 
your class to take the lead in planning for and 
participating in the observance of National Fam- 
ily Week in your church. National Family Week 
affords a magnificent opportunity for stressing 
the importance of the home in our culture and 
for helping church members understand more 
clearly than ever before just what is involved 
in making homes Christian. 

Furthermore, the theme for this year, “A 
Troubled World Needs Christian Families,” pro- 
vides an opportunity for discussions that get down 
to the problems every family faces. As a teacher 
of an adult class, you will want to become ac- 
quainted with the suggestions for National Fam- 
ily Week observance found in the periodicals and 
encourage your church to have more than a 
merely routine observance of this important em- 
phasis. 

But this emphasis upon Christian family liv- 
ing must not be limited to one week during the 
year. This business of building Christian fami- 
lies is a continuous, on-going process. You are 
rightly concerned that members of your class 
shall be receptive to the message of Christ and 
that they shall live rich, well-rounded lives the 


year round. You are equally aware, I am sure, . 


that they will not experience this richness of life 
if their family life is unhappy and burdensome. 

As you teach your class from Sunday to Sunday, 
you have various purposes in mind. At times you 
will be eager to help your class come to a clearer 
understanding of the Bible, at other times you 
will lift up specific teachings of Jesus for con- 
sideration, and again you will face realistically 
and courageously the implications of those teach- 
ings for the social conditions of our day. Would 
you permit me to suggest, however, that regard- 
less of your immediate purpose for a particular 
Sunday, there will be linked with this immediate 





__? Dr. Maynard is professor of religious education, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. 


goal the desire to relate the particular emphasis 
of the morning to the personal problems and fam- 
ily living of those in your class? 

What I am trying to say is that whatever you 
may be teaching—whether you are using the 
International Lesson Series, the Adult Bible 
Course, or an elective unit, you will find many 
opportunities to clarify just what it means to 
make family living Christian. The same is true 
regardless of the method you use—whether it be 
lecture, discussion, or some other process of group 
thinking. 


AND NOW LET US LIST some of the emphases you 
can well afford to make from time to time. 

1. You will want to stress again and again 
the fact that the essence of Christian family living 
is to be found in the relationships that exist among 
the members of the family. A Christian home 
is one in which the love that members of the 
family bear toward one another has its rootage 
in an understanding and acceptance of each in- 
dividual. We sometimes tend to think of a 
Christian home as one in which there are certain 
stereotyped practices that we call Christian— 
such as grace at the table, some form of family 
worship, attendance upon church services. Let 
us not minimize these in the least. They will be 
found in a Christian family. But let us also 
recognize that in addition to them, there is this 
vital factor of genuine love that grows out of an 
understanding and acceptance of each person. 

You will want to show what acceptance of 
each member means—how it will discourage com- 
parisons of children by parents, how it will keep 
parents from expecting of smaller children be- 
havior that is not normal to their age, how it 
will encourage parents to discover how each child 
can develop his own abilities and insights. You 
may have in your class parents of adolescent boys 
and girls. They, especially, will need help in realiz- 
ing the importance of understanding and patience 
in dealing with these boys and girls. They should 
recognize how desperately adolescents want to be 
accepted for what they are and not for what the 
parents hope they may become. 

Parents of adolescents should realize that a cer- 
tain amount of criticism from them is to be ex- 
pected—that it is one way of trying to express 
one’s desire to be independent. They should also 
understand that beneath the seeming hostility 
and irritation of adolescents is a deep-seated de- 
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sire to be loved and admired by their parents. 
You will help parents in your class realize that 
intelligent love neither dominates nor spoils chil- 
dren, and that it encourages children to become 
increasingly independent. 

2. From time to time you will note that a Chris- 
tian home is one in which democracy is prac- 
ticed. Parents in a Christian home do not rule 
their children with an iron hand nor make all the 
decisions that affect the family welfare. Democ- 
racy does not mean the absence of authority, nor 
that parents will not make decisions that they 
alone are capable of making. But it does mean 
that insofar as the age and insights of children 
permit, they shall have a part in making family 
decisions. A family council, or something similar, 
to it, will be a part of the family picture. 

3. Let it be said here, however, the mere fact 
that members of the family have an intelligent 
love for one another and practice democracy in 
the home is not sufficient to make a home Chris- 
tian, although without these two factors certainly 
a home is not Christian. The Christian home does 
have a plus element—and that plus element is 
Christian teaching—teaching about the God that 
Christ revealed and his will for us and the world, 
and the opportunity for Christian worship. 

In your teaching again and again you can try 
to help the members of your class come to a 
clearer understanding of God and of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. What an opportunity you have, 
not only to do this in a general way, but to con- 
sider with the members of your class how the 
idea of God may be brought to a small child, 
what should be in that idea, when the child 
should be taught to pray, and how his questions 
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about God, suffering, and death should be an- 
swered. If your class is composed of parents of 
adolescents you may want to consider how young 
people who are becoming acquainted with the 
scientific world view can be helped to maintain 
their faith in God. In such discussion not only 
will the ideas and faith of the members of your 
own class be clarified and strengthened, but the 
members will also become better equipped to be 
witnesses for Christ, whether in their own family 
or to others. 


Your CONTRIBUTION to the promotion of Christian 
family life is not to be thought of as limited to 
your teaching on Sunday morning, however. Lead 
the members of your class into a serious con- 
sideration of how they can help overcome in 
your own community the conditions that make 
family living on a Christian scale difficult. En- 
courage your class to make a survey of family 
life in your community; find out to what extent 
there is overcrowding, lack of privacy, lack of 
playgrounds, and unsanitary conditions. 
Remember that the members of your class have 


community contacts other than your church- 


school class. Some of them are also in business 
organizations, service clubs, professional groups. 
As they become concerned about improving the 
possibility of wholesome family living in your 
community, their influence can extend the arm of 
the church and something constructive may re- 
sult. Remember, too, that the troubled world 
that we live in is troubled because of economic 
injustice, racial prejudice, religious bigotry, secu- 
lar greed, and undisciplined living. As these are 
(Continued on page 47) 















Never Too Old to Learn 


By WALTER L. HOLCOMB ' 


This article provides a challenge to those con- 
cerned with the older adult and his church. 


Is IT really true that “you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks”? If it is true, does the same principle 
apply to persons? Can. Mr. White, father of two 
college graduates, hope to learn significant new 
habits, attitudes, skills? Is Grandma Brown so 
old that she cannot learn thrilling new things 
about living in our kind of world, or even develop 
some of the talents for friendship and service 
that have long been buried and unused? 

These and similar questions are important for 
all who would be teachers of middle-aged and old- 
er persons. If it is true, as many believe, that per- 
sons rapidly lose the ability to learn much of im- 
portance after they reach thirty-five or forty, then 
most of our adult-education program today in 
public schools and churches is doomed to failure, 
or at least we are limited to helping older per- 
sons know better and do better those things they 
have already learned. 

Many persons, and particularly older persons, 
honestly believe they have lost the ability to 
learn, to change, to grow, to expand their visions 
and their dreams, to deepen and enrich their 
religious faith. Believing that their efforts would 
be doomed to failure, they make no effort to de- 
velop along any of these significant lines. 


ArE ApULTS Ever Too OLp To LEARN? 


What is the truth in this matter of adult learn- 
ing? Older persons can learn. Many experiments 
in the field of adult learning prove that a large 
proportion of adults are both plastic and teachable 
in all mental functions. These experiments show 
that the average middle-aged person has an ability 
to learn nearly as great as he had in the late teens 
or early twenties. 

Few careful studies have been made on the learn- 
ing ability of persons over fifty. We do know that 
for many persons the ability to learn new things 
falls off gradually and steadily sometime after 
fifty, but this does not mean that such. persons 
cannot achieve many important new successes. 
Many groups of people who have retired or who 
are nearing the retirement age have been organ- 
ized for purposes of learning to do the things that 
adults like to do best, such as public speaking, 
creative writing, personal and social adjustment, 
cultural appreciation, arts and crafts, business 





1Mr. Holcomb is professor of religious education, Boston. Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 


skills, and homemaking. All of these educational 
efforts are based on the established fact that 
people never really grow too old to learn. 


Ace Brincs New OPportunNITIESs 


For many older people the late years of middle 
age and the early years of retirement offer pos- 
sibilities for mental growth which were never 
before available. I was recently responsible for 
directing a School for Approved Supply Pastors 
in the New England Area. 

Among the students was Mrs. George Fox, the 
widow of one of the heroic four chaplains of the 
Dorchester, who gave their life jackets to others 
and then went down with their ship. Since that 
time, Mrs. Fox has reared her children, providing 
liberal arts and professional education for them 
by serving as pastor of several churches. Now 
she is preparing for a more effective ministry. 
At the school she proved to be alert, keen, adapt- 
able, and quite capable of doing the kind and 
amount of work that would be a credit to young 
seminary students. Without exception, the other 
middle-aged pastors also did work of high edu- 
cational quality. 

With an increasing percentage of our total 
population being made up of older persons, the 
church has increased opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in adult education. Many of our older 
adults are hungry for hours of meaningful fellow- 
ship in carefully planned programs which will 
help fill their leisure hours, develop hidden and 
unused talents, widen: their horizons of knowl- 
edge, bring new insights about living, and deepen 
their religious faith, Some of them face those 
adjustments and personal Crises, such as retire- 
ment, loss of friends, and illness, through which 
only the church is capable of guiding them with a 
deepening religious meaning. 


GROWTH IN PERSONALITY 


Leaders in the church should not ignore any 
significant area of personal or social life; however, 
in our programs of adult Christian education we 
should be concerned primarily with the religious 
development of our people—in their basic atti- 
tudes, their central concerns and convictions, the 
deeper levels of faith and worship. 

Since these areas form the core of the religious 
personality, growth here may involve some basic 
changes in the very structure of the personality. 
It may also be slow and even painful. It may in- 
volve the overcoming of unchristian prejudices 
which have been long and carefully guarded, or 
replacing attitudes which are self-centered, 
materialistic, and antisocial, with others that are 
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Adults learn best if there is a friendly and informal 
climate in the learning situation. 



































spiritually mature. It may mean that habits of 
short temper, gossip, and mental and moral com- 
placency will have to be given up for more 
positive Christian traits. 

We have seen that adults retain the ability 
to learn new things until the end of life; how- 
ever, we are moved to ask if they retain the abil- 
ity to learn in the way of greatest concern to the 
church, that is, in the deeper spiritual sense. 

Less experimentation has been undertaken at 
this point. Our best evidence comes from pro- 
fessional religious counselors, who are devoting 


counselors proceed on the rule of thumb that 
most persons older than sixty have become too 
rigid in their personality structure and too com- 
placent about their habits of living to make them 
good counseling “risks.” However, there are many 
exceptions. 

One counselor who. has worked successfully 
with thousands of persons reports that his most 
successful counseling relationship was with a wom- 
an of eighty-four. She came to him embittered, 
distrustful, and unhappy; she learned to become a 
happy, helpful Christian. The counselor reports 
that the transformation of her personality was 
almost total and complete. If older persons really 
want to change, they can become new persons. 


Way Is Learnine DiFFIcuLT For Many AbDuLTs? 


_Adults learn less than they might, partly because 
they underestimate their power of learning. This 
underestimation may be caused by past failures 
in formal education. Unpleasant comment hinders 
the learning process for many adults, causing 
them ‘to be embarrassed at being found with 
younger persons who learn more readily. 

A general lessening of the flow of energy and a 
decreased tempo of living also affects the learn- 
ing process. Older persons learn new manual 
skills less readily, they have more difficulty re- 
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all of their skills to this ministry. In general, such . 


membering recently presented material, and they 
become tired more quickly. Usually they are in- 
volved in many activities which require much 
time and energy, leaving only “tag ends” for new 
educational experiences. These and other factors 
usually lead to 2a general slowing down of the 
learning process. However, there is good reason 
to believe that even this slowing-down process 
is due largely to lack of practice. Those adults who 
engage in learning activities throughout life seem 
to lose very little of their intellectual efficiency. 
The chief reason that adults learn less than 
they might is that they do not care enough about 
learning. Informal adult education in recent years 
has been tremendously successful and popular. 
Nevertheless, the most difficult and the most com- 


-mon problem facing teachers of adults is how 


to broaden and enrich existing interests. If to- 
gether the teacher and the adult student can solve 
the problem of motivation for learning, the edu- 
cational battle will be more than half won. 


THe Art oF TEACHING ADULTS 


Teaching is an art. Of central importance in 
making our teaching an art is the task—and the 
joy—of learning to know the adults we teach. 
“If we don’t love them, we can’t teach them” can 
be said regarding the teaching of adults as well as 
children. And it should be added that if we don’t 
really know them, we can’t really love them. It 
is only as we know the interests, hidden skills, 
undeveloped capacities, and unsolved problems 
of adults that we can help fashion programs that 
will appeal to them. 

The teacher can learn to know adults through 
conversation, observation of their responses in 
group discussion, and the use of check lists of 
topics and problems. Thus he will know how to 
plan educational experiences that are related to 
the intellectual capacity and interest of each 
member of the adult group. 

The wise teacher of children has observed the 
quiet and sure reaction of children to praise. Thus 
she has learned not to scold, drive, or condemn; 
she encourages, and praises. For adults as with 
children, the drive to learn is fed more effectively 
by success than by anything else. Thus, the art 
of teaching is in a large measure “the art of com- 
mendation.” 

A few other general principles of teaching 
should be mentioned. Persons learn best when 
they discover that previously acquired methods 
of living are no longer adequate to get them to 
desired goals. The teacher will be alert to dis- 
cover the areas of dissatisfaction in the religious 
life of the students, and concentrate on developing 
new experiences in these areas. Persons learn best 
when they have a part in the selection and the 
planning of the educational programs in which 
they are to participate; therefore students should 

(Continued on page 47) 















































Iv HAS BEEN the tradition of The Methodist 
Church to be open-minded. It has been our cus- 
tom to hear both sides of a story. This does not 
mean that we have been namby-pamby or have 
taken ‘the middle of the road in every issue. We 
have taken our stand on issues facing individuals 
and institutions in the world, but we have not 
done so without adequate examination of the facts. 

The “official’ position of The Methodist 
Church on various issues has not necessarily 
been the position of all Methodists. And that is 
as it should be. The Methodist Church has 
never asked a prospective member where he 
stands on social issues before he is taken into 
the church. We follow the tradition of John 
Wesley who said, “We think, and let think”; 
consequently there is in The Methodist Church 
a wide divergency of opinion on social matters. 

The position that The Methodist Church has 
taken has drawbacks as well as advantages. 
‘When some people are not told what to think, 
they simply do not think. Others, when they 
are not told what to think, do their thinking 
along the lines of least resistance and agree with 
whatever happens to be popular. But those 
chances must be taken where freedom - of 
thought is allowed. It is believed that there are 
enough Methodists who do their own thinking 
to justify the church in taking those chances. 

The introductory statement of the Method- 
ist Social Creed reads in part: 

“The interest of The Methodist Church in 
social welfare springs from the labors of John 
Wesley, who ministered to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and social needs of the people to whom 
he preached the gospel of personal redemption. 

“In our historic’ position we have followed 
Christ in laboring to bring the whole of life, 
with its activities, possessions, and relationships, 
into conformity with the will of God... 

“The Methodist Church aims to view the 
perplexing times and problems which we face 
today in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus taught us to love our neighbors; and 
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because we love them, we seek justice for 
them. We believe that to be silent in: the face 
of need, injustice, and exploitation would be 
to deny him. 

“We believe that God is Father of all peoples 
and races, Jesus Christ is his Son, that we and 
all men are brothers, and that man is of in- 
finite worth as a child of God. 

“We believe that personality possesses the 
highest value. We test all institutions and prac- 
tices by their effect upon personality. Since 
personality is being oppressed in so many parts 
of the world, we seek for its emancipation and 
for those things which will enrich and redeem 
it. Since Jesus died for the redemption of hu- 
man life, we believe we should live to fulfill 
our obligation to help save man from sin and 
from every influence which would harm or 


destroy him.” 


One of the great concerns of thinking people 
in our day is economic opportunity. With this 
concern comes an interest in the relationship 
between the worker and the employer. And sinee 
good economic opportunities cannot come to 
all men without a good relationship between 
workers and employers and vice versa, we have 
published in this issue of ApuLT TEACHER two 
articles dealing with these relationships and the 
part that the church plays in these relationships. 
One is “The Church, the Worker, and Labor” by 
Justin McCarthy. The other is “The Church, the 
Employer, and Labor” by Charles R. Sligh, Jr. 

Mr. McCarthy is director of the News Bureau, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Sligh is president of Sligh Furniture Com- 
panies and chairman of the board, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

It is our desire that our readers read both arti- 
cles to stimulate their own thinking concerning 
the role of the church in bringing right relations 
between workers and employers. 

It may interest you to know that both Mr. 
Sligh and Mr. McCarthy gave their fees for 
their articles to the churches of their choice. 
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The Church, 
the WORKER, 
and Labor 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY ' 


You will be interested in reading “The Church, 
the Employer, and Labor” on page 10, and the 
editorial on page 7. 


Iv Is THE DUTY of the Christian church to 
participate in the everyday affairs of the common 
people. The only hope for the survival of Chris- 
tianity in the modern world is that the church 
may understand the necessity of this and do 
something about it. 

There are those of the church who say it is 
neither the church’s privilege nor right to par- 
ticipate in controversy as between employers and 
employees. 

I do not agree with them. 

The church itself is a controversial institu- 
tion and has been down through the ages. To- 
day the basic doctrines of Christianity and West- 
ern civilization are under attacks as never before 
in the history of the world. 

The Antichrist disguises himself in new garb. 
He wears the cloak of false security. He promises 
food and shelter and material well-being. But 
beneath this cloak he wears the bloody gar- 
ments of communist terror which denies the 
basic spiritual worth of the individual human 
being. He says to the people: Follow me and 
you too shall have the cloak of security, food, 
shelter, and material well-being. 

This is not so, say the followers of Jesus. 
You must see beneath the cloak of the new 
Antichrist. Follow Jesus, they say, and you 
shall have dignity and peace of mind and 
liberty. 

It is not enough, however, to tell the common 
people—the working people—of such things as 
dignity and peace of mind and freedom and liber- 
ty. Without a degree of economic well-being 
these words and phrases have little meaning. 
A hungry man is not primarily concerned with 
dignity and peace of mind. The church cannot 
promise economic well-being. So what can it do 
about this problem? 


1 Mr. McCarthy is director of the News Bureau, United Mine 
Workers of America. 
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THE CHURCH can implement its teachings by ac- 
tion. Jesus did. The church, specifically, can work 
with the labor movement. It can take the side of 
the people. It cannot promise economic security 
but it can give spiritual support to the people who 
struggle for economic well-being through the in- 
strumentality of their labor unions. 

That is the job of the church—to give spiritual 
support to the people in their struggles for a bet- 
ter way of life, just as it is the job of the labor 
organizations to give material support. 

The church cannot isolate itself from the 
material hopes and aspirations of the people and 
expect to retain their spiritual faith. From the 
standpoint of Christian theology there really 
should not be anything controversial about the 
simple proposition that a man and his family 
should eat regularly and should try to improve 
their standard of living. 

Yet when organized labor undertakes to assist 
the working man in the realization of these simple 
goals there are those of organized religion who 
say such things are not the concern of the church. 

I, for one, cannot understand how ministers of 
the church, which was born in strife and has lived 
in controversy, logically can argue the premise. 
But there are those of power and influence who 
do so argue. And their words, their power, and 
their influence too often prevail. 

‘The church can lose touch with the common 
people in the free world just as it did in the 
nations that have gone to communism. And when 
it does, the spiritual vacuum that results will 
mean the end of Christian civilization as we know 
it in the Western world. 

Too many representatives of the church argue 


‘that the church must not involve itself in material 


controversy. They really are rationalizing for 
their failure to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the people. So often the real reason they do not 
want to involve themselves is their fear for the 
financial welfare of the church as an institution. 


THE CuHuRCH is not a building. The Church is 
people. 

There are powerful and wealthy persons in 
our society who claim unto themselves a God- 
given right to make all the decisions essen- 




















tial to the maintenance of the society. They have 
used their influence, financial and otherwise, to 
prevail on the representatives of the church to 
take the side of the powerful and wealthy. Fail- 
ing this, they retreat to the position that repre- 
sentatives of the church should not engage in so- 
called controversy. Nevertheless, true Christian- 
ity is not found in the pocketbooks of these few, 
but in the minds and in the hearts of common 
people. 

The representatives of the church must make 
the choice today, just as they had to make a choice 
in the early days of the church’s struggles for 
existence. Of course, the leaders of the churches 
are subject to the same human frailties and errors 
of judgment as the representatives of other hu- 
man institutions. One of these frailties, I would 
suggest, is the tendency to become soft, to take 
the easy way out and then to try to rationalize 
such a course of action—or nonaction. I would 
hasten to add that, among those representatives 
of human institutions who are guilty of this frail- 
ty and error of judgment, I would include certain 
of the leaders of our labor movement in America. 
But that does not excuse them for the error nor 
justify their compromise with principle. 


JUST AS THE LABOR MOVEMENT is a dynamic or- 
ganization of human beings, so is the church. Just 
as the labor movement would wither and decay 
if it did not continue to organize and to take ac- 
tion upon the material problems that face it, so 
might the church wither and decay if it does not 
continue to grow and to act on the spiritual prob- 
lems that face it. These problems are the spiritual 
problems of the people who are the Church. 
There was a time some years ago when the 
president of one of our great anthracite produc- 
ing companies wrote what has come to be known 
by labor historians as the “Divine Right’ letter. 
In answer to a plea from a fellow church member 
asking him to sit down with the United Mine 
Workers of America and reach an agreement that 
would settle a bitter dispute between his com- 
pany and the union, he stated: “The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected 
and cared for not by the labor agitators, but by 
the Christian men to whom God in his infinite 
wisdom has given the control of the property in- 
terests of the country, and upon the successful 
management of which so much depends.” 
Perhaps that great industrial baron of an earlier 
day thought he was expressing a basic principle. 
The United Mine Workers of America, meaning 
the men who mine the coal, begged to disagree 
with him and found it necessary to make use 
of their collective economic strength to convince 
him that he should change his mind. They did so 
for the simple reason that they were convinced 
that their “rights and interests” were not being 
“protected and cared for.” 





Today there are probably very few industrial- 
ists who would have the boldness to make such a 
statement as the above mentioned. At least they 
would not make it publicly. (I know some who 
still do privately.) 

Today, the industrialists are sometimes more 
subtle in such matters. The skillful and clever 
practitioners of the propaganda arts of big busi- 
ness and big finance do the job for them in a more 
roundabout way. 

Today these twisted-phrase users solicit the 
support of church representatives with smear- 
word phraseology such as “labor bosses,” “terror- 
ist tactics of labor unions,” “strikes against the 
public interest,” “the rights of individual em- 
ployees.” They try to convince the church that 
the American workingman must be protected 
from the elected leaders of his trade union by 
such devices as the Taft-Hartley statute. And 
many are swayed in judgment by the clever words 
of these modern proponents of the divine right of 
the owners of property. 

One must learn to recognize the modern ap- 
proach of these charlatans and to know the sub- 
tlety of the technique. In reality they are saying 
to the representatives of the church that “the 
rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for not by the labor agitators 
but by the Christian men to whom God in his 
infinite wisdom has given the control of the prop- 
erty interests of the country... .” 


ACCEPTANCE of such an attitude leaves little 

hope for the survival of the Christian faith. Those 

who do not believe this divine-right argument 

must take a stand on the issues. No one can be 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Church, 


the EMPLOYER, 


By CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR.’ 


You will want to read the related article, “The 
Church, the Worker, and Labor,” on page 8, and 
the comments in the editorial on page 7. 


A MERICANS have read and heard much about 
the slave-state economies under the domination 
of Communists. A few months ago, I had the ex- 
perience—not a commonplace one for us of the 
free world—of seeing for myself a slice of slave- 
state life: East Berlin. 

At first I was unable to analyze the cause of the 
queer sensation I felt while driving through the 
East Berlin streets. There were very few bicycles 
(unusual in Europe), and almost no automobiles. 
The lack of traffic had its own significance, but 
when my mind focused on the people themselves, 
I was shocked. IIl-fitting clothing of flimsy stuff; 
shoddy, worn shoes—these were to be expected. 
However, I wasn’t quite prepared for the beaten, 
dejected look on the faces I saw. 

Then I noticed the big store windows—with no 
goods in them, for the most part. In the majority 
of the store windows there were, instead of goods, 
placards praising the Soviet Union and denounc- 
ing capitalist countries. 

Returning from this nearly dead shadow world 
of communism to West Berlin was like coming out 
of a dank cave into sunshine and fresh air. Now 
there was a genial hustle in the air, spinning 
bicycles, shiny automobiles, and best of all, peo- 
ple with heads erect and smiling faces. And there 
were things to buy in the stores. 

Later I thought, what was the really important 
difference between East and West Berlin? It 
wasn’t just the clothes, the stores, the street 
traffic. People can be happy even with a minimum 
of physical comforts and conveniences. 

But they can’t be happy without freedom—and 
freedom goes hand in hand with belief in God and 
the sanctity of the individual. In East Berlin there 
is no real freedom, no regard for individual dig- 
nity, and the worship of God certainly is not en- 
couraged. 


'Mr. Sligh is president of Sligh Furniture Companies and chair- 
man of the board, National Association of Manufacturers. 
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and Labor 


Ir IS SIGNIFICANT that, possessing freedom—a 
basically religious, spiritual concept—man is en- 
abled to produce a civilization richer in tangible 
benefits, as well as to pursue a richer spiritual 
life. I think this truth is amply demonstrated in 
the United States, a nation founded on Christian 
principles and whose indomitable love of freedom 
and individual rights has given rise to an economic 
system unique in the world—the free, individual, 
competitive enterprise system. 

The alternatives to a free econonmy—commu- 
nism, socialism—always involve the delegation of 
individual responsibilities to others and, inevita- 
bly, the sacrifice of individual rights and freedom. 

Not only have all forms of socialism failed mis- 
erably in their attempts to improve the economic 
welfare of the people—they are the opposite of 
the Judaeo-Christian principle that man is respon- 
sible to his God and to himself, and not to an 
all-powerful state. 

As a Christian and a businessman, it is my sin- 
cere conviction that the free, individual enter- 
prise system is entirely in harmony with the 
Christian philosophy. 

To begin with, I believe that a free-choice eco- 
nomic system is the best kind of system to provide 
economic progress—not merely for the owners 
and managers of business, but for employees and 
the people as a whole. This belief is proved, I 
think, by the history of this nation—where real 
hourly earnings (actual earnings adjusted for cost 
of living) have climbed by 300 per cent in the last 
half century. 

A free-choice economic system can exist only 
in a free society. Conversely, I believe that a free 
society cannot exist where the economic system 
is not free, but dictated by the state—and the his- 
tory of most of Europe proves that to be so. 

It seems evident that we can have a free society 
only where recognition of individual worth is in- 
grained in the philosophy of its members. And 
surely we are likely to hold on to political and 
economic recognition of individual worth only 
when the prevailing religious concept teaches a 
high regard for the dignity of the individual. 

Belief in the equality of men-—not necessarily 
in their abilities or talents, but in their rights, op- 
portunities, and responsibilities to God and self— 

















is deeply rooted in Judaeo-Christian religious con- 
cepts. Here again our free competitive economy 
shows itself to be in accord with our religious at- 
titudes. Nowhere in the world, in any age, have 
men been able to freely employ their initiative, 
their brains and skills to better themselves than 
in this country, no matter how little they had to 
start with. The creative energies of man have 
found their most productive and rewarding outlet 
in this country, under freedom of enterprise. 


AND HOW DOES LABOR fare in this free economy? 

I have mentioned that factory employees have 
had their hourly wages tripled in the last fifty 
years. While real earnings increased steadily, the 
average work week became shorter. In 1900 the 
average work week was fifty-three hours, now it 
is forty. With increased pay came increased lei- 
sure, more time and opportunity for cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational pursuits. 

It seems to me that employees have as great a 
stake in the preservation of our free economic 
system as does any other group in the population. 

The industrial worker—or any other kind of 
worker—has no freedom of action whatsoever in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Even in Great 
Britain, a nation once proud of its liberty and in- 
dependence, the postwar socialist government had 
the power to assign people to any job in any part 
of the country, when it seemed expedient. 

That kind of compulsory labor was successfully 
resisted in this country by both labor and manage- 
ment, even during the World War II emergency. 
The right of a worker to make his own choice of 
the kind of job he wants, where and when he 
wants it, is a vital part of human freedom and one 
which American industry is just as determined to 
preserve as is the employee himself. 


EMPLOYERS who regard their employees merely 
as cogs in the productive process are a minority 
that is dwindling to the vanishing point. Both 
employers and employees are people—individuals 
—and there is no natural barrier between them. 
They live very much the same kind of lives, and 
they share the common problem of earning a liv- 
ing and producing goods at a profit rather than 
a loss. Very often, today’s employee is tomorrow’s 
employer. 

I believe that the typical American business- 
man wants, perhaps more than anything else, to 
get along well with his employees. He knows that 
industry’s greatest resource is the people who 
work in it. He is devoting more time and more 
energy to improving human relations in the plant 
and in the office. 

The problem of building good human relations 
in industry is by no means as simple as it might 
seem. We do not yet know all the answers, but we 
are making progress. I venture to say that if one 
were to ask the average industrial employee what, 





in his opinion, would assure good relations be- 
tween him and his employer, he would answer: 
“Good wages. Job security. Good working condi- 
tions.” 

But we know that those things are not enough. 
They are fundamental, of course. Nevertheless, 
even though the employee himself might not be 
consciously aware of it, there are things beyond 
good wages and working conditions that are es- 
sential to his satisfaction with his job. 


EVERY INDIVIDUAL has two basic desires. One is 
that he be recognized, by his associates and super- 
visors, as a person in his own right, and that his 
accomplishments and his individuality be given 
importance. At the same time, he wants to be ac- 
cepted and approved as a worth-while member 
of the group, the team with whom he works. 

These too, are fundamental needs, and they are 
universal. Probably because they are too deep and 
personal for easy examination, they are too seldom 
discussed. Yet these needs must be fulfilled in a 
person’s everyday life. When they are completely 
unsatisfied, people cannot give the best effort of 
which they are capable. 

I believe that the overwhelming majority of 
business managers are taking an enlarged view of 
their responsibilities toward their employees, 
above and beyond the delivery of the pay check. 
As a business grows in size, it becomes difficult 
to maintain personal contacts with employees. 
Therefore, as a necessary part of the human- 
relations program, foremen and other supervisory 
people who are in direct contact with line em- 
ployees should be selected and trained with in- 
creased emphasis on ability to understand and get 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON ' 

This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Kings 12: 25-33; 14:1-20. 


OUTLINE 


I. Historical situation 
A. The two incidents and their relatedness 
B. Implications 
II. Analysis of Jeroboam’s sin 
III. Modern counterparts 
IV. A Christian’s responsibility 


To BEGIN 
I. The historical situation. 


In presenting this lesson your first task will be 
to get the incidents with which it deals before 
your class. 

You will also want to connect these two inci- 
dents with the situation ‘in the previous lesson. 
The split in the kingdom had come. There were 
now two kingdoms, the Southern, known as 
Judah, and the Northern as Israel. We meet again 
Jeroboam the leader of the rebellion and now the 
first king of the new kingdom of Israel with his 
capital in Shechem. 

An important point in Judah’s favor was the 
fact that she retained the capital city of Jerusalem 
with the prestige it had acquired during the reign 
of Solomon, and with it the Temple, the royal 
sanctuary. 

The Northern Kingdom had nothing compa- 
rable to this. Jeroboam was aware of this lack and 
sensed the political danger it might cause if his 
people continued to have any concern for the 


1 Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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May 2: God and the State 


Temple which had formerly been an important 
center of their religious loyalty (12:26-27). The 
way in which he set about remedying this lack 
by establishing two royal sanctuaries of his own, 
is told in succeeding verses. 

The second scene tells of disaster, in the form 
of illness, striking Jeroboam’s family, his sense 
of need for divine reassurance, and his disguised 
appeal to the prophet. But the latter predicts the 
child’s death and a worse fate for others of Jero- 
boam’s descendants, involving the downfall of the 
dynasty. This is to happen because Jeroboam has 
incurred Jehovah’s displeasure in the matter of 
building the sanctuaries. (See also 1 Kings 13.) 

This fragment from the history of an ancient 
people has much that is pertinent for our present 
situation. 

First of all, there is clearly set forth the idea 
that permanent success is achieved only through 
conduct that is continually in harmony with God’s 
laws. Jeroboam had enjoyed God’s approval. It 
had been expressed through the mouth of this 
very prophet. But it was given, not because he 
was Jeroboam, but because he was acting in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of a just God. 

When Jeroboam turned aside from such a 
course he lost God’s approval and support. The 
prophet did not hesitate to tell him so, and to 
predict that disaster for him and his nation 
would be the result. In this incident too, one gets 
the impression of a mighty God, one who could 
not be fooled, and whose judgments could not be 
evaded by any silly trick in the form of a disguised 
woman. One does not “get by” with a God like 
that. Such thoughts are surely worthy of con- 
sideration by the leaders and people of a nation 
like ours. Its founding has seemed so clearly the 
expression of divine purpose, bringing as it did 
new opportunities for the realization of God’s 
will among men, and having been so richly blest. 
Yet, may not disaster follow for us as surely as 
for the people of Israel if we fail in loyalty to 
him and his principles of righteousness? Is there 
evidence that this is happening in the lives of our 
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people and the nation? Dare we court certain dis- 
aster in this way? 


II. Analysis of Jeroboam’s sin. 


As we analyze these incidents further, we might 
ask, “In what way was Jeroboam’s act wrong?” 
In trying to answer this, several points should 
be kept in mind: 

1. Complete centralization of worship in Jeru- 
salem had not taken place at this time. That came 
much later, in the reign of Josiah. So that, ac- 
cording to the standards of Jeroboam’s time, there 
was nothing basically wrong in erecting other 
sanctuaries with their local priesthoods. Nor was 
a completely imageless worship yet established in 
Israel. The implied criticism of Jeroboam at these 
two points by the writer is the reflection of a later 
level of religious thinking. 

2. Neither is it likely that Jeroboam had any 
intention of instituting the worship of any gods 
other than Jehovah. It was Jehovah who was to 
be worshiped through the symbolism of the golden 
calves. In Jerusalem there were very concrete 
aids to worship in the form of the Temple and its 
furnishings. Jeroboam, to counteract the appeal of 
these for the people, substituted symbols avail- 
able to him or such as seemed appropriate, even 
though they were used by other religions as 
symbols of their gods. 

Yet when this has been said, and the religious 
standards of the time taken into account, it is still 
true that his action was condemned by the 
prophets of his own day. Why? They, with their 
inspired insight, must have looked beneath the 
surface and sighted a danger or dangers for 
Jehovah worship in it. 

One danger may have been the fact that the 
symbols he used were those of other cults. The 
prophets may have recognized that in taking over 
the symbols of an alien system there is danger of 
being contaminated with its spirit. Jehovah wor- 
ship carried on at Canaanite high places (shrines) 
and with Canaanite religious symbols became 
Canaanitish in character. This happened many 
times in Israel. 

There is always danger of confusion and com- 
promise in such situations. Paul had it in mind 
when he discussed with his Corinthian converts 
the problem of eating meat offered to idols (1 Co- 
rinthians 10: 14-22). Then too, the thinking about 
a god is influenced by the symbols used to rep- 
resent him. 


III. Modern counterparts. 


Here the class might be asked to think of ex- 
amples of this principle in modern life. There are 
many. For those who have recently come into 
Protestantism from Catholicism the use of the 
cross and candles in a worship service is not ac- 
ceptable. Why? 

We hear of instances in certain countries today 
where it is demanded that Protestant schools par- 


ticipate in patriotic demonstrations that involve 
rendering homage to the Virgin Mary. 

One might recall the situation in Korea during 
the Japanese occupation when all, including the 
Christians, were required to do homage to the 
Emperor who was acclaimed as divine. Some 
Christians felt this might be done with mental 
reservations, merely as an act of patriotism. 
For others it was a betrayal of their Christian 
faith. 

Other examples may occur to you or your class 
which will give an opportunity for discussion as 
to the danger or wrongdoing involved. 

It is perhaps even more important to note that 
Jeroboam’s purpose in establishing these sanc- 
tuaries was political, not religious. It was done in 
the interest of the state. This is to make religion 
the tool of the state and is a betrayal of it. Such 
betrayal is always resisted by the prophet of re- 
ligion. The prophetic voices of the church in 
Germany protested in true Ahijah fashion, when 
the Nazi leaders attempted to usurp the right of 
appointing church officials and so manipulate 
church organization for political interests. When- 
ever this happens in church-state relationships, 
the results are finally detrimental to both church 
and state. 

But the danger is sometimes more subtle, as 
when humanitarian or ethical, not to say Chris- 
tian, issues are at stake and decisions are made, 
not on the basis of ethical or religious principles, 
but according to what seems to be political expe- 
diency. For instance, when masses of people are 
dying of starvation in one place and there are 
stores of excess food piled up in another, the hu- 
manitarian Christian course of action would seem 
to be clear. Yet instead of prompt action there 
are months of quibbling over its political advis- 
ability. 

Was Jeroboam’s basic error, then, that of put- 
ting political expediency above loyalty to princi- 
ple? Was it by doing so that he paved the way to 
disaster for himself and his nation? What would 
have happened if he had said: “No, it seems as if 
that would help preserve my kingdom but it 
would be disloyal to Jehovah. I will not do it”? 
Are we faced with the same dilemma today? Will 
a wrong choice be as disastrous for us? 

On the other hand, does loyalty to principle al- 
ways prove in the end to be the true expediency? 
Would moralized religion prove to be the highest 
statesmanship? Is permanent success, national as 
well as personal, achieved only through loyalty 
to God’s laws? Does our lesson say to us again, 
“Be not deceived. God is not mocked. These prin- 
ciples are eternally true”? 


IV. A Christian’s responsibility. 


If we believe in these Christian principles, do 
we have any responsibility for decisions that are 
being made? In a democracy we cannot shift the 
responsibility to our leaders. We are the Jero- 
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boams of our destiny. Are we in danger of making 
his mistake? If so, what can we do to avoid it? The 
destiny of our nation depends on our finding the 
answer and acting upon it. We can support a 
policy based on moral principles by being willing 
to pay the initial cost and be assured of rich re- 
wards as a nation. In so doing we will be acting in 
accordance with the structure of the universe, 
the very laws of the great God of the universe. 


In CLOSING 


You will find discussion questions in the section 
“Toward Christian Growth” in Adult Student. 


p__The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS * 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Addi- 
tional guidance for the leader is given in “Discuss 
It” on page 48. 


This biblical material is not well known to the 
average member of an adult class. We must start 
by helping these adults get acquainted with the 
biblical references. 

Remember the class begins when the first two 
persons arrive. Get there early and greet them 
when they come into the room. Ask the early ar- 
rivals to read the biblical material and talk it over 
in small groups. Let a group read 1 Kings 12: 25-33 
and report on its meaning later. Let a second 
group read 1 Kings 14:1-20 and report later. 

As others come in, you might ask them to look 
in the lesson material in your magazine and dis- 
cover the answers to such questions as: 

1. What are the rival authorities that challenge 
the highest loyalty of Christians today? 

2. If Christians were really seeking to do God’s 
will, what areas of our national life would be of 
real concern to them? 

3. Will public aid to education, grants to hos- 
pitals, funds to church-related colleges lead to the 
regulation of religious institutions by the state? 
(Adult Student) 

4, What may we do as Christians to quicken 
the consciences of our people and increase their 
loyalty to God? 

Before calling for the reports from the groups 
that have been studying the biblical materials, 
the leader may want to ask the question, “What 
may we learn from the biblical lesson concerning 
the relation of a state to God?” Let the leaders 
of the groups studying biblical passages report 
first and then ask for persons to state any princi- 


1 Mr. Clemmons is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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ples which they may have learned from a study 


of this passage. 

When these principles have been reported and 
discussed, you may want to move on to the sec- 
ond major part of the discussion. Ask the ques- 
tion, ‘““What are the ways in which the state seems 
to be moving toward regulation and control of the 
churches?” This inquiry may be followed with the 
question, “If these trends continue, how will they 
affect the loyalty of the people toward God?” 

During this part of the discussion, you may 
want to divide members up into small buzz ses- 
sions where three or four people get together and 
talk over the question. Give them about three 
or four minutes and then ask them to report. 
In this way, you will get many more people par- 
ticipating in small groups. They will have a 
chance to express themselves, to clarify their own 
opinions, and then you will get the most important 
ideas reported back. Everybody gets a chance to 
contribute to the discussion—first in the small 
group and then through the group to the class as 
a whole. 

If time permits, you want to move on to a dis- 
cussion of the question, “What may we do as 
Christians to quicken the consciences of our peo- 
ple toward a higher loyalty to God?” 

At the end, it may be well to have a person who 
was previously designated as summarizer to list 
the points of agreement and the points of dif- 
ference among members of the class. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, let the 
leader say, “We shall now join with the whole 
congregation to worship God.” This invitation 
would be given in the place of a benediction. It 
would assist the members of the class in demon- 
strating their loyalty to God in the experience 
of worship on Sunday morning as the whole class 
attends the worship service. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH’ 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The luncheon club members sang “God Bless 
America” at the top of their lungs and applauded 
vigorously when their speaker declared that “The 
American people must get back to God.” But the 
last part of the meeting was spent in an excited 
effort to sell tickets in a raffle that was admittedly 
illegal in their state, and the committee an- 
nounced that the annual picnic would be held the 
following Sunday with “sports and entertainment 
for all.” A stranger who was visiting for the day 
said to his host, “I had some difficulty in under- 


1Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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standing how a ‘return to God’ and a raffle or a 
Sunday picnic could be made to lie down together, 
even though I do think a lion and a lamb could 
do it.” 


& The clubbers at another luncheon sat listening 
with rapt attention as a representative of the 
police department told how the vice interests had 
a strangle hold on the town, and how the bookies 
were doing a thriving business because of the 
patronage of the “better elements” of the commu- 
nity. But no one seemed to sense the fact that the 
vice agents would have been helpless to corrupt 
the police department except for the revenues 
supplied by the “better element.” Some of those 
who applauded loudest were reported to have 
gone almost directly from the club meeting to 
their favorite bookie to place new bets. 

When one of the preachers of the city spoke 
out plainly on the subject from his pulpit the 
following Sunday some of his leading laymen 
said, “Preacher, that is a business far too dirty 
for you to mess in. Stick to the gospel and leave 
politics alone.” But only a few were willing to 
risk their money and their efforts. And that was 
why the preacher had to get into the fray. 


’ Albert Einstein is reported to have said that 
the thing which impressed him most profoundly 
in Germany during the early years of the Hitler 
era was the fact that the Christian church was 
the only agency which stood out against the 
Fuehrer. The labor unions, schools, universities, 
and newspapers surrendered one by one, but the 
Church stood firm in its defense of liberty. When 
the forces of religion crumble then is freedom 
dead indeed. 

While we continue to insist upon the impor- 
tance of a free press, let us not forget the im- 
portance of a free pulpit, for it is the pulpit that 
produces the philosophy which insists upon free- 
dom for the press and for all other freedom 
agencies. 


’ It is said that as the infamous Lorenzo de 
Medici lay dying, and his insincere chaplain 
was endeavoring to comfort him, the aging and 
corrupt monarch cried out, “Send for the honest 
priest.” On his deathbed he called for Savonarola, 
whom he had persecuted, for the good reason that 
he knew he could believe Savanarola to speak the 
truth. 
Basically, that is the function of the Church. 


May 9: Challenging the Forces of Evil 


yp The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C, EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Kings 17:1; 18: 7-40. 


OUTLINE 


I. The historical situation: the danger involved 
II. Ahab’s attitude and its implication 
III. Elijah’s challenge and its significance 
IV. Present-day parallels 


To BEGIN 
I. The historical situation. 


Events have moved fast in the kingdom of 
Israel since our last lesson. Only some sixty or 
seventy years had passed, but in that time 
Ahijah’s prediction of the downfall of Jereboam’s 
dynasty had been fulfilled. A period of chaos fol- 
lowed in which kings came to the throne and were 
overthrown in quick succession. 

Now however a strong dynasty had been set 


up. Both Omri, its founder, and his son, Ahab, 
had shown wisdom in adopting policies that in 
many ways were beneficial to the country. Among 
these was that of building up an alliance of small 
states as units of strength against the probable 
advance of the great world power of Assyria. 

This policy, seemingly a wise one in many ways, 
brought with it complications in some instances. 
One of these was the alliance with the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Phoenicia. The Baal worship of 
that country came in as a result. This must not 
be confused with the term “baal,” equivalent to 
that of “god” written with a small letter and ap- 
plied to the gods of Canaan. This was the worship 
of Baal Melkart, a fertility cult that carried with 
it religious practices, social customs, and a philos- 
ophy quite different from that of Israel. Its com- 
ing constituted a political, social, moral, and re- 
ligious menace to Israel. 


II. Ahab’s attitude. 


The Phoenician alliance had been sealed with 
the marriage of Ahab to the Phoenician Jezebel. 
She proved to be an aggressive missionary of 
her faith. With such sponsorship the cult was 
evidently spreading rapidly; so much so that 
there was danger of it replacing Jehovah wor- 
ship. It is not clear that Ahab was giving active 
support to the movement. He was taking no defi- 
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nite stand against Baalism, nor was he adopting 
any positive measures to stem its advance. (See 
1 Kings 18:21.) 

Here it would be well to consider evils that 
flourish and wrongs that are done today be- 
cause of the inactivity of good people. The class 
will think of examples. 

A man is unjustly removed from a position. 
His colleagues know it and disapprove, but 
through fear of self-interest fail to make any 
move in his behalf that would have saved him 
and prevented the wrong. 

Law enforcement is difficult because “good” 
people who would not commit crime do nothing 
about reporting it. The church itself is often one 
of these “good” institutions that favor evil by 
failing to take a positive stand against it. How 
strong is the opposition of your church to the 
evil of alcohol? 

A “Memorandum on the Proposed Crusade for 
World Order” was distributed August 12, 1953. 
It is presumably the response of the Council of 
Bishops to a request in a report adopted by the 
General Conference May 1, 1952: A request to 
lead in a crusade for world order beginning in 
the fall of 1953. The Memorandum seems to some 
so feeble and confusing as to warrant being 
termed, “The Peal of Muted Trumpets.” ! Do 
the class members feel that this is an Ahab-like 
way of proceeding? If so, what is to be done about 
it? A copy of the Memorandum should be ob- 
tained beforehand for study. 


III. Elijah’s challenge. 


Into this situation in the biblical instance came 
the prophet Elijah shouting his challenge of 
verse 21. He realized the seriousness of the dan- 
ger even if Ahab did not, and himself became the 
champion of Jehovah worship against Baalism. 
Can we imagine him shouting to our churches: 
“How long go you limping? If alcohol is an evil, 
if it is killing your people by the thousands and 
ruining the lives of thousands more, rise up and 
abolish it. Give up your cocktail parties, church 
members. How long go you limping, saying ‘But 
everybody does it’?” Or to a Council of Bishops, 
“How long go you limping?” 

The test Elijah proposed is one of the most 
dramatic incidents of the Old Testament. He 
challenged the king and people to get the thing 
settled once and for all, to submit their ideas to 
the acid test of their truth, and to be bound to 
act according to the results of the test. 

The sheer adventurous daring of the proposal, 
revealing as it does his absolute confidence in 
the thing for which he stands, is breath-taking. 
Help the class see that Elijah felt that nothing 
less than the fate of the whole nation was at 
stake. He was betting his all on the outcome. 
And how sure he was of his God! Contrast the 
frenzy of the Baal prophets with the orderly pro- 


1 Zions Herald, September 9, 1953. 
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cedure and the calm prayer of Elijah (verses 30- 
37). Help the class members feel the tension of 
the later prayer for rain. 

Think what it would have meant if Jehovah 
had not sent the rain and so had not proved 
finally that he and not Baal was in control of 
the life-giving forces of nature. Note Elijah’s 
words to Ahab (verse 41). Then he prayed six 
times and got no response. The heavens seemed 
of brass. Only by sensing this tension can we ap- 
preciate the triumphant note in the message to 
Ahab when the tiny cloud appeared, and under- 
stand the ecstasy which made Elijah run those 
miles ahead of the king’s chariot. 

Raise the question of the need for such an 
adventuring faith today; one that will dare to 
put our beliefs to the test. We say we believe in 
the greater power of spiritual forces, but we are 
afraid to trust in them and we go on building 
armaments. We follow a Master who taught the 
conquering power of active good will toward all, 
but we are afraid to launch out and depend on 
it. Christian folks will say, to the suggestion of 
certain changes in race relations, “Yes, that 
would seem to be the Christian thing to do, but 
think what would happen if we did.” If we were 
as sure of our God as Elijah was, would we not 
dare to follow his guidance, sure that he is in 
control of the forces of the universe and would 
support us? Would Elijah not say to us: “Let’s 
get this thing settled. If these beliefs are true, 
act on them. If not, discard them. If Jehovah be 
God, serve him.” 

God honored Elijah’s confidence, and Baalism 
received its first definite check. By lack of such 
confidence we fail to achieve, and miss the 
ecstasy of triumph. 

It was a victory for Elijah and a spectacular 
one. No doubt he expected it to be final. In this 
he was mistaken and still had something to learn. 
The victory while real was not final. The fight 
was still on, as Jezebel’s threat showed (19:2). 
The disillusionment at this point as well as a 
physical and emotional reaction from the great 
strain would explain his despairing flight. He 
needed the restoring care which God gave him, 
according to the beautifully told story. There was 
first food and rest and then the meeting with God 
where Elijah learned that God works most effec- 
tively by quiet rational means. Then he returned, 
fortified for the continued day-by-day struggle. 


IV. Present-day parallels. 


What message has this for us? How must 
danger be met and conquered today—whether it 
be the menace of a creeping secularism, or the 
threat of war or of communism? Indifference 
and unconcern are not the answer. We must be 
as keenly aware of the issues involved as was 
Elijah. It is absurd to think that we can drift into 
peace. Peace must be waged just as war must be 
waged, if it is to be won. 
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We must be intelligent about the evils involved 
in communism, not just scared by a name—the 
evil of its basic philosophy that the economic or 
material is the ultimate, its doctrine of hate, and 
its reliance on force and compulsion to the detri- 
ment of human personality which we hold to be 
sacred. But it cannot be overcome by some spec- 
tacular enforcement of ideas. 

Russian materialism cannot be met and de- 
feated by American secularism, not even if 
backed by atomic weapons. It can only be done 
when, nationally and individually, we choose 
spiritual values above the material in everyday 
choices, active good will rather than hate, and 
persuasion rather than compulsion. This is a vic- 
tory which is quiet and slow but real. 

Here lies the challenge to Christians to be 
sensitively aware of evil, positive in their stand 
against it, courageous enough to challenge it, 
confident that the supporting laws of God are 
undergirding their actions, and persistent in the 
quiet practice of the highest. Along this way lies 
achievement in the building of the kingdom of 
God, the thrill of victory, and perhaps, the re- 
gaining of “the lost radiance of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 


In CLOSING 


Turn to “Toward Christian Growth” for some 
thought-provoking questions to use in clinching 
this lesson. 


c——-The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The struggles of the prophet Elijah with Baal- 
ism are well known to biblical students. Let one 
person review quickly the essential insights of 
this lesson: 

1. The Hebrews believed in an ethical God.’ 

2. They would not water down their loyalty to 
God. 

When the lure of the fertility cults of Canaan 
beckoned them to become successful farmers they 
would not water down their ethics or their re- 
ligion. . 

This lesson involves decisions based upon loy- 
alty to God. It involves the lure of lesser loyal- 
ties that beckon us to make decisions every day 
in the name of expediency, success, or caution. 
Moreover, most of these issues are decided in the 
midst of situations involving two or more per- 
sons. A real analysis of our procedure within the 
group therefore should begin with real situations 
that people face in which they must choose be- 


tween modern rivals of our faith and the Chris- 
tian God. 

As a basic procedure this week, we suggest the 
use of role playing and small group work. In role 
playing persons act out specific attitudes toward 
a situation. Through role playing the members 
of the class will be motivated to discuss. They 
will see the way they tend to act in that situation. 
This picture will create the desire to change the 
way in which they behave. In the small group, 
the members of the class may work out new ap- 
proaches as they seek to apply the teachings of the 
prophets and of Jesus. 

In the first socio-drama, let three members of 
the class hear an announcement that the local 
baseball team is looking for a sponsor for the 
broadcast of their game over television or radio 
in your town this summer. It has been rumored 
that a beer company is willing to sponsor them. 

In the conversation that follows, let one person 
express alarm over the fact that TV is invading 
our homes with propaganda for liquor and with 
crime dramas that we do not approve. 

Let a second person assume the attitude that 
“Business is business. Why bother? I don’t think 
religious people should get mixed up in such 
questions.” 

Let the third person assume the attitude, “I 
recognize that we are all caught in this kind of 
situation. We must earn a living but I think it is 
time for Methodists to get together and to try 
to work out new solutions to these problems. If 
we get together, I believe we could get a grocery 
company, a milk company, or some producer of 
good healthful products to sponsor this program 
instead of the beer company.” Let the conversa- 
tion be exciting and lively. Let it continue be- 
tween three and five minutes, until everyone has 
had his say about twice, and then cut it off. 

Ask the members of the class to arrange them- 
selves in small groups of not more than six. On 
the blackboard, on the left-hand side, place the 
word cautious. Under it place the word success- 
ful. Under it place the word respectable. On the 
right-hand side, place the words concerned, un- 
selfish, and sacrificial. Now ask the class this 
question: “How can we get persons who are 
guided by the values on the left-hand side to be- 
come guided more and more by the ethical values 
that are inherent in the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion as they are listed on the right-hand side?” 

This is where the modern struggle between 
Baal and God takes place. Ask the members of 
the class in the small groups to develop answers 
to the question, “How can we help Methodists 
become concerned about removing liquor ad- 
vertising from radio and television in our town?” 
Allow about eight minutes for discussion. 

Ask them to appoint a recorder to take down 
the main ideas expressed in the group and then 
to report these ideas to the class when they re- 
assemble. As these reports are given, you may 
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want to set up a committee to explore the situa- 
tion further, to contact other churches and see 
if you can work out an approach to the problem. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is said that Hugh Price-Hughes, the famous 
Wesleyan preacher of two generations ago in 
London, was once challenged by a famous atheist 
to debate the question, “Is there a God?” The 
preacher responded, accepting the challenge, and 
proposing that each submit his case to a test. 

The preacher agreed to bring to the platform 
one hundred men who had been redeemed from 
dissolute lives, drunkenness, debauchery, and 
hopelessness by their faith in Jesus Christ. They 
were to tell their stories. 

The atheist, on the other hand, was to bring 
with him one hundred men whose lives had been 
redeemed by their atheism—men who had been 
rescued from drink, restored to their families, 
and returned to society as good citizens because 
of their adoption of the principles of atheism. 

On the night of the “debate” the preacher 
appeared with his hundred men, but the atheist 
put in no appearance. When it became evident 
that he would not show himself, Hugh Price- 
Hughes turned the assemblage into a great evan- 
gelistic service. His men offered their testimonies, 
and a number of those present surrendered their 
lives to Christ. 


’ As long as the church of Jesus continues to 
produce saints—men and women whose lives 
have been transformed under the miracle of God’s 
grace—it need have no fear for its future. It 
wins, not by argument but by demonstration of 
the grace and power of God. 

“The world will never need a new religion,” 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell used to say, 
“until someone comes along who can live a better 
life than Jesus did, and can promise men more 
of the power of God than Jesus promised to 
those who sought redemption.” This was in the 
same mood and spirit as Jesus’ words when he 
said, “You will know them by their fruits.” 
Christianity and the church of Christ must al- 
ways rest their case on the quality of life of the 
believers. 


’ Almost a century ago the English Methodists 
began their work of evangelizing the natives of 
the South Pacific. On island after island little 
missions were planted. 

When the American soldiers arrived in the 
South Pacific, they found scores of the tiny little 
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islands which presented an entirely different as- 
pect from all the rest. The people were orderly, 
well clothed, happy, civilized, and friendly. “The 
missionaries must have been here,” the soldiers 
said, “for everything is so clean.” And the proph- 
ets of Baai had failed again. The quality of the 
life of the people is the test. 


Elijah, a prophet who challenged the forces of evil in 
his day. 
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May 16: Exposing Greed in High Places 


p The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Kings 21. 


OUTLINE 


I. The sin of Ahab and Jezebel and its implica- 
tions 
II. The role of Elijah and its implications 
III. The challenge to present-day Christianity 


To BEGIN 
I. The sin of Ahab and Jezebel. 


In this account of the shameful treatment of 
Naboth by Jezebel, there is shown an important 
aspect of the religious faith of Israel—its bearing 
on social standards, as contrasted with those of a 
different tradition. This study should increase 
our appreciation of the rich heritage from Juda- 
ism in which our Christian faith is rooted. We 
have cause for gratitude that we stand in the line 
of the great Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Several points in the story should be noted. 
Ahab, the king, to satisfy a whim, wants the 
vineyard of Naboth, a commoner. He goes to 
Naboth expressing his wish and, fairly enough, 
offering to buy it or give him another piece of 
land in exchange. So far so good. He does not 
seize it as an absolute monarch of the time might 
have been expected to do. 

Nevertheless, according to the code in Israel, 
known to both Ahab and Naboth, the latter had 
the right, perhaps even the religious duty to keep 
his inherited property (verse 3). The commoner 
had rights, so well recognized that he had the 
courage to stand up for them, even in the face 
of the king’s request. To Ahab’s credit too, it can 
be said that he did not seem to have thought of 
contesting the refusal. He accepted the limitations 
placed on the king’s action in favor of the com- 
mon man. 

This is remarkable when we consider ‘the time 
in which it is placed. Unfortunately he was not 
big enough to accept it with good grace. He 
sulked about it like a spoiled child, refusing to 
eat because he couldn’t have the vineyard. The 
sight of a king acting in such an unregal manner 
would be ludicrous except for its tragic conse- 
quences. The humor of the situation might well 
be dramatized here. 


When Jezebel learns of the situation, her at- 
titude is strikingly different from that of Ahab. 
She would never consider abiding by such a de- 
cision. This may have been due in part to her 
aggressive character. But there was another 
reason for her different reaction. 

In the religious tradition of Baalism there were 
no curbs on the power of a ruler in favor of his 
subjects. There was no teaching of a higher au- 
thority before whom even kings must bow; so 
we hear her taunt in verse 7. One can feel the 
scorn expressed in it. “Aren’t you a king? Can’t 
you get what you want? If you can’t, I can. Eat 
your dinner. I'll get the vineyard for you.” One 
is reminded of Lady MacBeth’s “Give me the 
daggers.” 

Note that Ahab asks no questions as to how 
she will do it. He must know that it will have 
to be done illegally, perhaps even by the use of 
violence. But he does not wish to know about 
what he is willing enough to have done if he 
does not have to do it. He shows the same at- 
titude later. 

Jezebel makes good on her promise. Sturdy 
Naboth is, at the instigation of Jezebel, falsely 
accused and put to death. When the dastardly 
deed is done, we hear the triumphant announce- 
ment to Ahab (verse 15). The utter callousness 
of both Ahab and Jezebel at this point is amaz- 
ing. Naboth’s death is reported exultingly, as 
being nothing but the sweeping aside of an ob- 
stacle. Ahab interested only in possessing the 
vineyard, accepts it as such with no care for the 
death of a loyal subject. 

Again he asks no questions as to how it has 
come about. He does not want to know and does 
not care so long as he gets his vineyard. This is 
an interesting example of being willing to enjoy 
the fruits of crimes one would hardly venture 
to commit, and thereby condoning evil and con- 
niving at it. 

This kind of conduct is not difficult to find in 
modern life. How often is our failure to protest 
evils due to the fact that, directly or indirectly, 
we are sharing the profits from them? This ap- 
plies to churches as institutions, to their leaders, 
and to individuals in them. 

A Methodist publication recently expressed it- 
self as opposed to “all discounts and other special 
financial privileges granted ministers by business 
and professicnal communities.” It was on the 
grounds that preachers are called to be prophets 
and it is difficult to protest prophetically against 
evils in a concern to which one is under obliga- 
tion, perhaps sharing in the profits which accrue 
from that very evil practice. 

In your class you will think of other examples. 
For instance, the danger to the effectiveness of 
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In 1951 the Senate committee to investigate organized crime in interstate commerce exposed nationwide criminal 
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organizations that had reaped huge illegal profits, had used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, and influ- 


enced politicians and bought protection. 


a labor chaplain paid by the company, the ad- 
vantage of his being paid from an independent 
source such as the Conference, if he is of The 
Methodist Church. 

Closer home, do we as a church or individuals 
fail to attack such evils as alcohol and bad hous- 
ing conditions because we are participating in 
profits from them? 

This incident of Ahab is also an example of the 
callousness toward human rights and values, 
even human life itself, that can develop in the 
mad scramble for the possession of things. (See 
student material here.) 


II. The role of Elijah. 


But Ahab was not to be allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of his wickedness. When he went to take 
possession of his vineyard, he came face to face 
with the representative of Jehovah, the stern- 
faced Elijah. We hear his accusing question, and 
his thunderous pronouncement of doom (verse 
19). Before such a pronouncement, the morally 
weak-kneed Ahab cowered in the dust. 

Elijah was neither the first nor the last of the 
representatives of Jehovah who courageously 
challenged social injustice in high places as well 
as among the people in general. He was preceded 
by Nathan who stood before David with his “You 
are the man,” and followed by the moral and 
spiritual giants of the eight century. Nor was it 
by accident that it was the representatives of 
Jehovah, not the prophets of Baal or national 
politicians, who dared to so challenge injustice 
and champion the rights of the common man. 

It is no mere chance that it was this same man 
who championed Jehovah worship in our last 
lesson. The germ of such an ethical emphasis was 
present in Jehovah worship from the beginning. 
According to Moses Jehovah was the God who 
had heard the cries of the children of Israel in 
bondage and intervened to deliver them. Such a 
god would naturally be thought of as the god of 
the oppressed, interested in righting the wrongs 
of the “underdog” and who would demand simi- 
lar conduct from his followers. 
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There was a definite connection between 
Jehovah worship and the relatively democratic 
laws and practices of Israel as compared with 
those of the land of Jezebel and Baal worship. 
This is an interesting example of the importance 
of the kind of god in which one believes. 


III. The challenge to present-day Christianity. 


There are many points of significance in all of 
this: 

1. We have here the disproof of the idea of 
religion as “the opiate of the people” or its repre- 
sentatives as the “chloroforming agents of the 
confiscating classes.” (Imagine calling Elijah that 
as he faces Ahab.) Such statements surely fail 
to take into account the prophets of Israel and 
their successors in the history of religion. 

It is true that organized, institutional religion 
can become so entangled with exploiting groups 
as to lend some support to this false concept. 
There are many examples of this in history; but 
this is never true of prophetic religion. The 
prophets from the days of Israel until the present 
have been the champions of social justice and 
human rights, the progressives calling for ad- 
vance, as they reinterpret the social implications 
of religious principles. 

2. Here lies the challenge to us to be true to 
that prophetic element in our Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. In America today recent investigations 
have revealed greed in high places and cruel dis- 
regard of human values in the interest of profit. 
These will bring upon our nation and the world 
results as tragic as those pronounced on Ahab by 
the prophet Elijah if they are not eliminated. We 
as Christians must attack them as courageously 
as did Jehovah’s prophet then. 

Our church in its social creed has stated its 
position clearly enough, but more is needed. It 
must be put into action by leaders and members. 
We cannot do this if we share in the profits from 
such practices, nor if we carry out shady schemes 
on a smaller scale. Corruption in high places is 
all of a piece with the moral life of the people. 
Cheating in high school and in college by chil- 
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dren whose parents falsify income-tax reports is 
the soil from which mink-coat scandals spring. 
Our religion, even more than that of Israel, must 
be effective in raising the moral tone of American 
life. 

Part of our responsibility is to support those 
leading in the struggle for social justice in our 
day, standing against attacks made upon them, 
whether by smear tactics or otherwise. Words 
from a recent statement by a Methodist bishop 
are pertinent here. “If a minister believes with 
all his heart that the gospel of Jesus requires that 
he support better housing projects in his com- 
munity, that he uphold the fight for civil rights 
for all men, that he refuse to accept racial segre- 
gation within the church or outside the church, 
and that he believe in world peace and the crea- 
tion of a world community of nations, this does 
not make him a Communist; it may mark him as 
a courageous Christian.” 1 

May it not indeed mark him as being in direct 
line of descent from Elijah, who in the name of 
Jehovah supported Naboth’s right to keep his 
vineyard from the clutches of grasping Ahab? 


In CLOSING 


The questions given in “Toward Christian 
Growth” in Adult Student might well be used to 
stimulate class discussion. 


r——The Group in Action 











By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Before a group can do much clear thinking in 
the area of this lesson, they need to gather some 
facts. Perhaps a committee of three people need 
to do some research in preparation for this les- 
son. These persons would not merely study the 
biblical material and the materials in the adult 
periodicals. They would interview persons in 
local government and visit the newspaper office 
to discover facts about their own community. 

Let the prepared members begin this study 
with a panel discussion. One person would point 
out the biblical implications, a second person 
would point out the social implications, and a 
third person would analyze the personal aspects 
of the discussion: what greed does to individual 
persons. As the panel proceeds, each member 
would comment on all of the questions raised as 
he had an insight to contribute. 

Let the panel consider questions such as these: 

1. In the biblical story, what were the evi- 
dences of greed in the lives of Ahab? Jezebel? 


1 Zions Herald, September 15, 1953. 








2. What evidences of greed do you see at work 
in your town? (Poor housing? Poverty? Slums? 
Poor health conditions?) Here is where you need 
the facts, not simply opinions. 

3. How does greed get hold of us individually? 

After each question has been discussed, the 
leader should summarize and lead the group on 
to the next. It is better to have persons speak 
while they are seated, both the panel and class 
members. 

If time permits, divide members of the class 
into huddle groups. In a huddle group there is 
a discussion leader, and a recorder who writes 
down main ideas. It is the function of the discus- 
sion leader to raise the important questions and 
to keep the group on the track, to ask persons for 
opinions and to draw out the ideas of everyone 
in the group. The recorder should write down 
what he thinks are the ideas that make a con- 
tribution to the lesson. 

The huddle groups might discuss such a ques- 
tion as: 

1. What could we do to expose the sources of 
gambling? Graft? Slums in our community? 

2. How could we go about removing the causes 
of these blights on our society? 

After about eight or ten minutes of this kind 
of discussion, let the recorder of each group ex- 
press the main ideas created within this group. 
Another person may write some of these ideas 
on the blackboard. Members of the panel may 
take them down. 

Members of the panel may then summarize the 
significant ideas the group had produced. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ There is a story in the Old Testament of a 
king who went out to exterminate one of Israel’s 
enemies, and having put the people to death he 
brought back with him their gods. Whereupon 
he was reprimanded by one of the prophets, 
speaking in the name of God. He warned the 
king that once we bring the pagan gods home 
as loot, we are very apt to worship them. 


~ It is so very easy to surrender to the tempta- 
tion to use communist methods in controlling 
communism. If “thought control” is hateful when 
practiced by the Communists it does not become 
respectable when used by the democracies. 

The “big lie” was an evil thing in the hands of 
Hitler, and it becomes an equally evil and ugly 
thing in the hands of those who use it in fighting 
hitlerism. Fred Eastman, the famous church 
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dramatist, once said that “Hitler is wherever 
hitlerism is.” And in this day of ours he could 
say with equal truth that communism is there if 
communistic methods are being used in rooting 
out communism. 

It is the boast of the democracies that theirs 
is the better way of life, and all loyal and true 
Americans believe that to be true. To surrender 
the democratic process in fighting communistic 
philosophy is to confess that we were mistaken— 
that communism is the better method after all. 


4 Ahab’s mistake began with what he probably 
called “tolerance.” When he brought his wife 
Jezebel from Tyre to Samaria, she brought with 


her 450 of the priests of Baal and established the 
worship according to which she had been reared. 
Baal worship had an entirely different land 
philosophy from that of the Children of Israel, 
and according to Baal no individual had any 
rights that the king was bound to respect. Little 
by little the corrosive effects of baalism began to 
make themselves felt until the king felt bold 
enough to threaten the rights of a faithful citizen. 
In that moment the one voice which was raised 
in defense of the citizen was that of a layman, 
profoundly devout, completely outside the system 
of organized religion. It has happened so many 
times in history that righteousness has had to go 
outside the Temple in search of a champion. 


May 23: Standing Alone for the Truth 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Kings 22:1-40 


OUTLINE 


I. The biblical incident and its setting 
II. The difficulty of standing alone for truth 
III. The challenge for today 


To BEGIN 
I. The biblical incident. 


The political situation here is essentially the 
same as in the previous lesson. The foreign policy 
of forming alliances with neighboring small states 
had included the establishing of friendly relations 
with Judah for the first time since the division 
of the kingdom. The arrangement had been sealed 
by the marriage of Ahab’s daughter and Jehosha- 
phat’s son. 

Now Jehoshaphat is paying an official visit to 
Ahab. The latter uses this as an opportunity to 
suggest a united effort to recover territory lost 
to Syria sometime before. Jehoshaphat is willing, 
but proposes that they inquire the will of the 
Lord. Prophets are summoned; they all answer in 
favor of the undertaking. 

Jehoshaphat, less easily convinced than Ahab, 
or more aware of the insincerity of many court 
prophets, or more sincere in wanting to know the 
Lord’s will, is not satisfied and asks if there are 
others. Ahab answers that there is one whom he 
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hates because that prophet always speaks evil of 
him. Jehoshaphat insists that he be summoned. 

It is done, and in his reply to the advice that 
the messenger gives him en route, Micaiah ex- 
presses his determination in words that constitute 
the heart of our lesson. “As the Lorp lives, what 
the Lorp says to me, that I will speak” (verse 
14). It is the declaration of a great and funda- 
mental principle, that of loyalty to truth as it is 
revealed to one, regardless of its implications for 
government, vested interests, or what have you. 
That principle may apply to truth in any field, 
that of science or ethics as well as religion. 

It is a serious matter in any group when such 
loyalty is discouraged or its expression curtailed. 
We know such to be the case within the borders 
of the Soviet state, where even scientists are 
compelled to disavow a theory, whatever their 
convictions in the matter, if its implications run 
counter to state policy. Such a course of action 
is disastrous; any approach to it in our country 
should be avoided like the plague it is. 


II. The difficulty of standing alone for truth. 


But even here where there is no such official 
organized attempt at persuasion by force it is not 
easy to speak one’s honest convictions when they 
differ from majority opinion. Micaiah was a true 
hero of the faith. 

Majority opinion is what the people want to 
hear and believe, if for no other reason than be- 
cause it is the familiar and accepted. The minority 
opinion may be new and disturbing. It may jolt 
folks out of their complacency, or may not be 
favorable to what they now enjoy or want. There- 
fore, they oppose it and its exponent. Ahab said 
of Micaiah, “I hate him, for he never prophecies 
good concerning me, but evil.” 

Then, too, majority opinion is often supported 
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by pomp, prestige, and power (verse 10). Micaiah 
had to face that. Majority opinion had swayed 
their judgment. What would his one voice avail? 
One thinks of a humble practitioner presenting 
some new discovery of his before the American 
Medical Association. 

Majority opinion has the means of dramatizing 
its position, as did Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah 
(verse 11). In our day it often has the monopoly 
of the press, radio, and television. A Christian 
group, in presenting a dramatization on television 
recently, found it impossible to express their con- 
victions about race discrimination—convictions 
which belonged in the presentation. It was im- 
possible, that is, if it were to appear on TV. 

It is easy to yield to the temptation to think 
that it is useless to try to express convictions 
contrary to those of the majority. We heed such 
words of warning as those of the messenger to 
Micaiah. “See there are hundreds of them all say- 
ing the same thing, and the king wants to hear 
that. Don’t try to buck them. It won’t do any 
good. You'll only get yourself knocked up. Let 
your word be like the word of one of them, speak 
favorably.” Too often we don’t get out the heroic 
answer of verse 14. 

If we do, and act accordingly there is almost 
certain to be active persecution as there was for 
Micaiah (verses 24, 26-27). In many countries to- 
day adherence to the truth as it has been revealed 
to one means torture and imprisonment—Prot- 
estants in Colombia, South America, for ex- 
ample. We are happy that such is not true in 
the United States, although even here conscien- 
tious objectors have been put in jail. There are 
also other forms of persecution, such as loss of 
employment, social ostracism, attacks on reputa- 
tions. 

It is not easy to be a minority against hundreds, 
but convictions must be expressed for the sake 
of one’s own integrity as well as because the ex- 
pression of truth is so needed. If we believe we 
have a glimpse of truth, we are under obligation 
to express it because of its saving power. 

We might well call to mind Ezekiel’s emphasis 
on the obligation to utter a warning that has been 
given, regardless of whether or not it will be 
heeded (Ezekiel 33). 


III. The challenge for today. 


As Christians we must surely wait on God 
to learn his will in regard to the daily affairs of 
life, personal and social. Then we must say, like 
Micaiah, “. . . what the Lord says to me; that will 
I speak,” regardless of majority opinion. 

If I am convinced that the attitude of my local 
church in refusing to admit Negroes or to wel- 
come Mexicans is un-Christlike, must I not ad- 
vocate a change, even if it seems that no one 
else feels that way? If intoxicating beverages are 
bringing ruin of soul and body to men for whom 
Christ died and much of this begins with social 


drinking, must not I, as a Christian, take a stand 
against it, even if I am the only one in my social 
group who does? (For a statement of the official 
position of our Methodist Church in this matter, 
see the material in Adult Student.) 

How, then, can we inject more of this iron 
quality into our system of Christian living? 

Have we adopted too completely as the aim of 
education, helping young people to learn to adapt 
to life? But that is not the basic philosophy of 
Christian living. It is found rather in Paul’s “Do 
not be conformed to this world but be ye trans- 
formed” (Romans 12:2). 

Not adaptation, but the center of vital princi- 
ples that transform, is the Christian ideal. Have 
we stressed enough in recent thinking, the glory 
of daring to be different—not for the sake of being 
different, of course, but in the interest of convic- 
tions? Have we tended to assume that the in- 
dividual cannot be expected to act differently 
from his group at any point? Do we look with 
greater approval on polite conformity than sturdy 
adherence to convictions? 

We tend to become like what we admire. 
Should we, then, highlight this virtue of loyalty 
to truth as it is revealed to us? Should we look 
more frequently at Martin Luther as he stands 
before the Diet of Worms and, after his state- 
ment of faith, declares, “Here I stand, I can do 
no other. God help me. Amen” and at Micaiah 
who stands before a king and declares “. . . what 
the Lord says to me, that will I speak”? 

We can be encouraged by recalling how minor- 
ity groups like the Waldensians in the valleys of 
Italy and the Covenanters in Scotland, coura- 
geously expressing unpopular convictions, have 
maintained themselves through the centuries and 
a changed society. To these may be added the 
achievements of individual men and women who 
have stood alone for their convictions in the face 
of ridicule and opposition. These constitute a 
challenge to each to be thus courageously loyal, 
a Micaiah in one’s own place and way. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to encourage the class members 
to ask questions and to make a contribution to 
the class discussion. The questions given in “To- 
ward Christian Growth” will be helpful at this 
point. 


c——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


In a day of mass communication and group 


pressure, the story of Micaiah has very deep per- 
sonal implications. In the group we need to create 
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A. Kt. Simons 


Many a prophet, ancient and modern, has led a lonely 
life because he has stood alone for the truth. One of 
these was Amos, portrayed above by Gustave Doré. 


the kind of experiences that will help members 
think deeply about their own basic beliefs and 
convictions. This kind of prayerful search re- 
quires a depth of thinking. In any discussion 
group there are levels of thought. In the begin- 
ning people may express ideas merely to try to 
formulate them. The second level is reached when 
we begin to get a clash of opinions and a state- 
ment of basic differences. At the third level there 
is understanding of the basic convictions of peo- 
ple. 

As a means of getting deeper levels of think- 
ing, we suggest the use of psychodrama. In a 
psychodrama a person acts out his own inner 
feelings before the group. He may speak them as 
a soliloquy as he walks up and down. Let the 
person who is going to act out the psychodrama 
choose one area of thought such as civil liberty, 
war, race, alcohol, or the separation of church 
and state. He could then act out some of his own 
inner feelings. 

His conscience may be troubled. He may weigh 
alternatives pending a decision. He may express 
a strong resolve. This person would re-enact the 
life of a modern Micaiah who is about to be tested 
because of his convictions. He could state what 
goes on in his mind before being called to the 
spot where he must take a stand. 

Sometimes more motivation may be produced 
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within the group if the person enacting the psy- 
chodrama not only speaks his attitude but a sec- 
ond person behind him expresses the voice of 
popular opinion. 

As an illustration of this situation, the person 
acting out the psychodrama might walk up and 
down before the group and state: “Wars are 
breaking down our economy. How long can we 
produce these instruments of destruction before 
everything goes to pieces?” If you use the voice 
in the crowd, let someone say, “It is all the fault 
of those Russians. If we could wipe them out, we 
wouldn’t have any more trouble.” Let the person 
continue his meditation because he is not answer- 
ing the voice of the public: “I realize that the 
achievement of peace takes patience and sacrifice 
but how much must the people endure if they 
really want peace?” Someone from the crowd, 
“We have always had wars. We will have wars 
as long as you and I live. Better get used ‘to it, 
brother.” 

The man continues his meditation by saying, “I 
know as a Christian that it is the will of God that 
we make peace in the world. I want to see some 
evidence of it in my time.” Then a leader of the 
group may ask the persons to get together in 
small buzz sessions of four or five people and dis- 
cuss the question, “How can we help Christians 
become more concerned for the cause of peace?” 
Or “What attitudes do we need to change if we 
are going to stand for peace in our world?” 

A similar procedure could be used in connec- 
tion with any of the other issues which might be 
selected. 

In the concluding moments of this class ses- 
sion, let individuals report any significant insights 
which they may have. The group may conclude 
with sentence prayers. If we want to get down 
to the convictions of people we may want to end 
this class session in a mood of prayerful search 
for the truth on which we stand. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ She was one of the lesser-paid girls in the 
office, and because of family responsibilities was 
desperately in need of every dollar she received. 
To run afoul of the boss under any circumstance 
was a serious matter, but to run afoul of him 
on the charge of being unpatriotic was doubly 
serious, for he was a hundred-percenter. 
Perhaps she was wrong in her judgment. Many 
good people think a pacifist is mistaken. At any 
rate she took the position that, as a Christian, she 
could not conscientiously support the war. She 
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had decided, therefore, not to buy war bonds. 

Someone in the office, discovering that fact, 
reported her to the boss and immediately she 
found herself under a terrible suspicion. Then, 
as if by some preconcerted signal, she found her- 
self surrounded by more than a score of other 
workers—men and women—all of them demand- 
ing that she buy a bond or “get out and give your 
place to a real American.” In the midst of the 
confusion the boss arrived, and, in an insulting 
and threatening manner, took over the leader- 
ship of the excitement. 

There was an element of actual physical dan- 
ger in the situation but that did not frighten her. 
Rather, with the utmost calmness she said to her 
boss, “As a good and real American, maybe you’d 
like to see what I have been doing with the 
money you think I should have been investing 
in bonds. If that is true, under these circum- 
stances I suppose it would be best for me to tell 
you.” 

With that she reached into the back of a drawer 
in her desk and drew out a big yellow envelope. 
Opening it she spread out before them a series 
of receipts from the Red Cross and similar agen- 
cies engaged in relief work among the soldiers. 

“Add it up!” she demanded. “Be sure you 


count it all. Then compare the total with the bond 
purchases of any girl in this office who is getting 
my pay. And remember, I gave my money away. 
I never expect to get a penny of it back. The rest 
of you have loaned yours, and at rather good 
interest, too.” Then, turning to the rather shame- 
faced boss she said, “And now will you please 
tell me who the good American is? Is she the 
one who takes interest from her government in 
wartime, or the one who gives 20 per cent of her 
salary without a thought of getting a penny back 
in the form of interest?” 

One by one the excited crowd melted away. 
One or two had the moral courage to congratu- 
late her, and to express regret for the treatment 
that had been accorded her, but most of them 
did not have that much moral fortitude. 

When all had gone back to their desks, leaving 
only the boss, she said, “And now, if you will, 
please return me my receipts. I may need them 
again when I have to face a committee of real 
Americans.” 

But before the office closed that evening a 
change had come over the place. And the next 
campaign in behalf of the Red Cross was a huge 
success with the subscription almost double the 
quota. One little girl did it, alone and unassisted. 


May 30: The Treatment of Enemies 


p——_The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Kings 6: 8-23. 


OUTLINE 


I. The historical incident 
II. Confidence based on spiritual forces 
III. The use of spiritual forces 


To BEGIN 
I. The historical incident. 


The incidents of this lesson cannot be located 
definitely in the chronology of Israel’s history. 
The account begins with the general statement, 
“Once when the king of Syria was warring against 
Israel.” It does not give the king’s name nor that 
of the Israelite king whom he was attacking. 
Since there was almost constant strife between 
these two nations during the lifetime of Elisha, it 


could have taken place almost any time during 
his ministry. This is particularly true since the 
events described do not seem to have been a part 
of a major war or campaign, but rather of a se- 
ries of border raids carried on by Syria against 
Israel. 

In any case, the point of the story is that what 
the Syrian king planned as surprise attacks failed 
to surprise. The Israelites, having been fore- 
warned each time, avoided the place. The Syrian 
king suspected a traitor in his ranks and began to 
inquire. He was told that this was not the work 
of a traitor but of a prophet in Israel, Elisha, who 
foreknew his plans and informed the enemy. 
When the king heard this, he inquired the where- 
abouts of this prophet and immediately sent an 
army with horses and chariots to capture him. 

Here the scene shifts to Elisha’s home in 
Dothan. His servant goes out one morning and 
finds that they are surrounded by a military force 
of the Syrians. There seems no way of escape. 
Naturally enough, he is panic-stricken and cries 
out, “Alas, my master! What shall we do?” Elisha 
on the other hand, remains quite calm. The reason 
for this difference in attitude is that Elisha is 
aware of the presence of spiritual forces for their 
defense, which the servant does not see. When 
they are revealed to him, he too becomes calm. 
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Is there a suggestion here for us? Do we not 
feel ourselves surrounded by hostile forces from 
which we see no way of escape? These may be 
evils in the community or in the social and politi- 
cal life of the nation or the threat of danger from a 
foreign power, with which we feel unable to cope. 
Before these we in America seem at times to be as 
panic-stricken as Elisha’s servant. Is it for the 
same reason, that we are unaware of the spiritual 
resources available to us? 


II. Confidence based on spiritual forces. 


We as Christians believe we have in Jesus a 
revelation of the truth of God. What is so power- 
ful as truth? Ours too is the experience of per- 
sonal contact with the living Christ and the 
presence of his Spirit in the world to guide and 
inspire and uphold us. With such forces available 
ought we not to be able to walk unafraid the path 
cf loyalty to principle? Do we count on the forces 
of an ethical and spiritual universe to uphold our 
cause, in so far as it is just, and to bring us to 
victory, or do we frantically resort to one ques- 
tionable device after another? 

Would we then need to try to scare an enemy 
by showing how big an atomic bomb we can 
blow off? Would we not be able to face the 
enemy with such confidence that they would 
tremble before our moral strength rather than we 
before them? Someone remarked that he was 
tired of looking under his bed for a Communist 
every night when we ought to be making them 
look under their beds for Christians, since ours is 
a more powerful cause. 

Following its Leader, we can outlive, out- 
suffer, and outlove the Communists. Such forces 
are invincible. Counting on them we can face 
forces of the devil in any form, confident and un- 
afraid. Was this what Isaiah meant when he said, 
“in quietness and in trust shall be your strength”? 
As Elisha prayed for his servant, ought we to pray 
for ourselves, “O Lord, open our eyes that we 
may see the spiritual forces surrounding us”? 
When we have this insight, we shall be able to 
stand calm and strong against the rising tide of 
hysteria in our time. 


III. The use of spiritual forces. 


What spiritual weapons did Elisha have? The 
first of these was prayer to God. When the 
Syrians attacked, he prayed, “Strike these people, 
I pray thee, with blindness” (verse 18). And his 
prayer was answered. 

But how does that apply to us? Someone will 
say, “We do not pray today and have our enemies 
blinded as they go into battle.” Perhaps not, but 
is it not still true that we live in a universe where 
evil ultimately works its own ruin, and is it not 
God who has created the universe so that this is 
what happens? Faced by consistent righteousness 
which refuses to betray its cause, do not the 
wicked often by their blindness and folly bring 
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about their own downfall? The story of every 
dictator is an example of this. Wickedness is futile 
in God’s world, and evil is foolishness, blindness. 

Prayer is a weapon for us as well as for Elisha. 
What would happen if we were to turn the melting 
warmth of a fervently praying Christian church 
against the iron curtain—a church that prays in 
the name and spirit of Jesus, love? How many 
pastoral prayers in our churches, or those in the 
midweek prayer services, include Russia and Red 
China? 

Then Elisha, by counseling the king of Israel 
to act as he did, again used a spiritual force against 
his enemies. He literally fulfilled the command of 
Proverbs 25:21-22 and Romans 12:20, “If your 
enemy is hungry give him bread to eat.” And it 
worked, for we read “And the Syrians came no 
more on raids into the land of Israel” (verse 23). 
He had freed Israel from her enemies in the only 
way that anyone can ever really get rid of an 
enemy, that is by making him a friend. 

Today we as a people seem to have gone a 
little way along the path of understanding that 
the methods of achieving peace, ridding our- 
selves of enemies, is by building good will through 
ministering to the physical needs of folks. America 
has poured out her money to feed the hungry of 
the world and, better still, to help them feed them- 
selves. That is only a drop in the bucket in view 
of the existing needs of millions, and yet it has 
probably done more to ward off the danger of 
mass devastation than all the millions spent on 
armaments. 

Unfortunately the appeals for such action have 
often been so largely on the basis of self-interest 
as to have led the recipients to believe that this, 
rather than one of a truly friendly interest, was 
the motive for it. (See Adult Student.) In this 
way the large measure of real concern that does 
exist in the hearts of many Americans has been 
obscured, and the harvest of good will that might 
have resulted has been greatly diminished, al- 
though by no means entirely lost. 

Now, however, some folks, noting what seems 
to them a lack of gratitude on the part of the 
recipients, are advocating the discontinuance of 
this help. Surely we as Christians must not let our 
government follow such a course and thus de- 
prive us of this spiritual force for peace. We must 
see that help is not given to win gratitude but in 
a spirit of real concern for human need, and in 
order to build a reserve of good will. This power 
for good will help save the world from disaster. 

We have also tended to limit our good services 
to defeated or potential enemies. The words of 
Proverbs 25: 21-22 and Romans 12:20 go beyond 
this: “If your enemy is hungry, feed him.” It 
also goes beyond the idea of literal feeding. It is 
what Jesus meant by his command, “Love your 
enemies.” It is the expression of an attitude of ac- 
tive good will toward them which liquidates ill 
will. It is the overcoming of evil in the only way 
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it can be overcome, by active, positive good. This 
we must exercise toward our enemies. 

In the years immediately after the end of 
World War II, when relations between this coun- 
try and Russia were beginning to become tense, 
a devoted advocate of peace, in his public ad- 
dresses urged this country to exert itself to con- 
vince the people of Russia of our good will toward 
them. He felt we should make plain that we wished 
them well in their efforts at reconstruction of 
their country even if their thinking was different 
from ours. This was to be done by sending to them 
supplies, tools, machines, etc., which they so sore- 
ly needed, clearly marked as a gift from America. 
It would have taken what seemed a large sum 
of money, but only a small fraction of what has 
been spent on armaments. 

The point was that the Russian people were 
being called upon to undertake a rigid program 
of self-denial in order to build armaments. They 
were persuaded to do it only as it was presented 
as a necessary precaution against a possible at- 
tack by us and our allies. Such an argument 
would have had little weight in the face of con- 
crete and indisputable evidence of good will on 
our part as the plan proposed. That plan was not 
adopted of course and the time for it has passed. 
It may be harder now to find the best method of 
procedure, but the purpose aimed at must be 
achieved in some way if the threat of war is to be 
eliminated and real peace achieved. 

Evil can be really overcome only by positive 
good, not by killing the people through whom it is 
expressed. 

Who could be expected to form the crusade for 
good will in the world if not the members of the 
church of Christ? They bear his name and are 
pledged to express his spirit and follow his com- 
mands. When that is done, they are assured of 
victory by the word of God himself spoken in the 
person of his Son. Aware of such spiritual re- 
sources around us, we can be calm and unafraid; 
availing ourselves of them, we shall be victorious. 
“And the Syrians came no more on raids into the 
land of Israel” (2 Kings 6:23). 


In CLOSING 


To start the class discussion you might use 
the questions given under “Toward Christian 
Growth” in Adult Student. 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The group climate is an all-important factor 
in this experience. The members of the group 





must have a sense of mutual respect, a willing- 
ness to allow the other fellow to speak and a feel- 
ing of Christian love toward one ancther. 

At the outset allow the members of the group 
a chance to chat informally with one another. 
Move among them and ask some questions such 
as these: 

How did the Hebrews under Elisha treat their 
enemies? (Point out the lesson material and let 
them study it.) 

What do you think should be the Christian at- 
titude toward our enemies? Ask for reports on 
their ideas and place the pertinent ones on the 
blackboard. 

Much of the hatred we hold toward others is 
caused by inner tensions within ourselves. As a 
demonstration of this fact begin with two in- 
cidents of role playing. Ask two persons to come 
forward. Let one person threaten the other, call- 
ing him names, etc. Let the other person argue 
with him and defend himself. Stop it in two or 
three minutes and then ask each person how he 
felt while playing the role. 


Concern for people of all lands can alleviate tensions 
that make for war. 
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Next, ask two others to come forward. Let one 
man be the accuser again. This time ask the sec- 
ond man to restate the accusation in his own 
terms, indicating that he understands. He will 
then point out how he differs and state the basis 
for his own opinion. When they finish, ask each 
person how he felt. Find out whether there was 
a lessening of tension. Ask the class members 
whether they were less tense. 

Proceed to divide the group into buzz sessions 
and ask some pertinent questions regarding the 
lesson, such as: 

What ways have you found of resolving con- 
flicts with others? 

How effective were we in treating the Japanese 
after World War II? 

How effective were we in treating the Germans 
after World War II? 

What are the values and the disadvantages of 
the Marshall Plan? 

Should we train other nations with our tech- 
nical skill? , 

How can we lesson hostile attitudes of under- 
privileged peoples of the world toward the United 
States? 

Formulate any other questions that are perti- 
nent to the application of this lesson to our life 
today. 

Ask the members of the buzz groups to report 
any suggestions that are relevant to the discus- 
sion of today’s question. Allow ample time for 
clarification if other members have questions to 
ask. 

Conclude the group discussion with an oppor- 
tunity for prayer that God may give us the gifts 
of his Spirit and that we may develop the pa- 
tience, self-control, and faith to overcome the 
tensions within ourselves so that we may be able 
to live at peace with others. 

At the end the group may want to evaluate this 
experience. Ask them whether they felt they 
were changing their own attitudes as the discus- 
sion developed. Did they get any new insights? 
Were they able to work any better with others? 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ When the late Henry J. Allen, one-time gov- 
ernor and another time senator from Kansas, 
was called upon by a vast political convention 
to express himself on the subject of liquor, he re- 
sponded to the call and went forward to make one 
of the greatest political addresses of his notable 
career. It had been proposed that the body should 
go on record as opposed to the liquor traffic, and 
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some cautious politician had warned the dele- 
gates that if they did so they would lose “the 
city vote.” 

Commenting on this warning, Governor Allen 
said, “I would rather go forward into this cam- 
paign believing I had back of me the prayers of 
the mothers of this state, than I would even 
knowing that I had back of me every liquor vote 
in every city of the state.” Horses and chariots! 


*& A Midwestern congressman, besought by cer- 
tain of his colleagues to support a measure in 
which they were especially interested, listened to 
a warning that if he did not “vote right” they 
would sabotage him at the next election. 

“Gentlemen,” he replied, “I came to Washing- 
ton to serve in this Congress with nothing in the 
world except my good name and a clear con- 
science. I propose to keep both. And in anything 
I support I must have the confidence that I have 
the approval of God or I cannot go back to my 
constituents. If God stands alone, I intend to 
stand by him, and when I do I know that I have 
more back of me than all of you can put back 
of me. I cannot support your measure.” 


* Harry L. Upperman, a remarkable man with 
an obsession for providing underprivileged 
youngsters with an opportunity for an education, 
looked across the foothills between Nashville and 
Knoxville and said, “I believe God would be as 
happy to see a school here as I would be, or as the 
poorest boy would be.” And today the campus 
boasts twenty-three buildings all paid for and 
completely furnished. “There were times,” Harry 
says, “when I could not be sure that anyone be- 
lieved in the enterprise besides God and me, but 
that was all we needed.” Horses and chariots! 


* Clifford Clinton, son of a Presbyterian mission- 
ary and a Los Angeles restaurant operator, 
served on a grand jury and became desperately 
concerned over what he believed to be vicious 
conditions which existed in the city. With no or- 
ganization of any kind back of him he began a 
single-handed crusade against gambling, vice, 
and a police department that was unfriendly to 
say the least. 

Spending his own money liberally, and asking 
no favors of anyone, he worked with those organi- 
zations that offered their services and kept his 
own counsel. With a complete confidence that he 
was being divinely guided, he moved when he 
knew he was right and held his fire until he had 
his facts. In the end, he won and saw an entirely 
new regime installed in office. 

“All the time,” he said, “I was sure I had God 
with me, and if I was right in that then I knew 
what the outcome was going to be, even if I did 
not know when it would come out.” More horses 
and chariots. 
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Use with Adult Student and Architecture 





By LAWRENCE E. NELSON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


“O ye Religious, discountenance every one 
among you who shall pretend to despise Art and 
Science,” cried William Blake, one of the most 
religious poets and artists who ever lived. 

Mad he was in many ways. At four years of age 
he saw God looking in at him through a window. 
At eight or nine he was soundly thrashed for say- 
ing he saw Ezekiel under a tree. 

“Who was that you said ‘good day’ to?” asked 
a puzzled friend out for a walk with him in his 
manhood. 

“That? Why that was the Apostle Paul.” 

He saw Old Testament Lot so vividly that he 
painted a portrait of him. 

Yes, Blake was undoubtedly mad—mad with 
the constant presence of God. And he translated 
his sights and insights into books and paintings of 
such moving beauty that one of the world’s great 
libraries and art galleries, the Huntington Li- 
brary, takes pride in displaying every few years 
its treasured Blakes. 

He was once asked what he saw in a sunrise— 
was it not a round disc of fire something like a 
gold piece? 

“Oh! no, no! I see an innumerable company of 
the heavenly host crying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
God Almighty.’ ” 

In Westminster Abbey he saw Christ and the 
apostles. 

What did we sane ones see when we stepped 
out of doors this morning? Do we ever see a sun- 
rise, and if so, do we see God’s presence in it? 


1Dr. Nelson is directer, Division of Languages and Literature, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. 
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What will we see in church this morning? Is there 
a picture by Blake anywhere in our town? A re- 
production of one in the home of any member of 
our class? Anywhere in our church? Would one 
in our Sunday-school room be an inspiration to 
us? Would a study of Blake’s life bring God 
nearer to us? 

Blake was a painter and a poet—an artist. In 
one sense art exists in every profession and ac- 
tivity of life. 

“Raphael paints Wisdom; Handel sings it. Phid- 
ias carves it. Shakespeare writes it; Wren builds 
it. Columbus sails it, Luther preachers it, Wash- 
ington arms it, Watt mechanizes it.” Thus Ralph 
Waldo Emerson emphasizes the fact that in this 
larger sense art is a method of approaching a task, 
any task, rather than being limited to some spe- 
cialized activity such as painting, sculpture, or 
architecture. 

It is in this more generalized sense that Richard 
H. Ritter, author of The Arts of the Church, has 
said, “All of us are artists.” 

In what aspect of the work of my church am 
I an artist? In what aspect can I become an artist? 

No two of us, Mr. Ritter points out, approach 
a task in the same way. No two of us would de- 
scribe a house, a cow, a scenic view, a person, an 
event, God, in just the same manner, but only as 
viewed creatively through our own personalities. 

“The clothing that we wear,” he continues, “the 
houses in which we live, our furniture, and the 
way we arrange it, the pictures we hang on our 
walls, our lawns and gardens and hedges, our 
choice and arrangement of books or flowers, our 
method of throwing a baseball, our cooking: all 
of these express to anyone who cares to notice 
something of what is within our souls. Here, too, 
is the beginning of art.” * 

What sort of a work of art is our home and our 
home life? 


2 From R. H. Ritter, The Arts of the Church, Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1947. 
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Sometimes when I go 
At night into my room 
And press the tiny bulb 
That sets it all abloom, 


I think that when I pass 
Within death’s friendly door 

There shall be more of light 
Than I have know before. 


Willard Wattles wrote this poem from a soldier’s 
camp in World War I. Does turning on an electric 
light in my own home mean that to me? In what 
room in my home would a religious picture be 
most meaningful to me? 

This inevitable revelation of one’s inner self 
is true in every aspect of our living. For example, 
I have never met a certain pair of parents. I do 
not even know where they live. But I know a 
great deal about their souls. 

How? 

They have two sons. One they named for Robert 
Browning. The other they named for David Liv- 
ingstone. These two names tell me much about 
the parents who bestowed them upon their sons. 
Are biblical names increasing or decreasing in 
America? On what basis did we select names for 
our children? 

We reveal ourselves as individuals in our 
homes. As a congregation we in like manner re- 
veal ourselves in our church. 

What would a stranger coming into our church, 
our Sunday-school classes, our worship service, 
this morning, learn about our souls? 

Wouid he be forced to say, as he looked about 
him, and listened, “These people have untidy 
souls? Cluttered souls? Small souls?” 

One such visitor has said: “The fault in most 
of our existing churches today is the lack of 
dignified and meaningful simplicity. This remark 
is not made lightly. It is the result of visiting and 
speaking in hundreds of them from Maine to 
California. Our aim should be to get rid of the 
abomination of clutter. It is so unrestful that it is 
bound to hinder worship.” 

Is this a true indictment of our own auditorium 
and Sunday-school rooms? Are they messy and 
cluttered? Does this hinder worship? What can 
we do about it? 

Or could such a visitor this morning say, “This 
Sunday-school room, this auditorium, this wor- 
ship service, this music, this sermon, this usher- 
ing, this listening reveal a people alert to beauty 
and order, sensitive to ideas and challenges, keen- 
ly aware of God’? 

“Elevate thyself toward heavenly things, thou 
who enterest here,” is carved over the doorway 
of a twelfth-century church. Is our church build- 
ing conducive to such a mood? Are the services 
held in it conducive to such a mood? If not, how 
can they be made so? , 

Many centuries ago a non-Christian in far-off 
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Persia cried out, “O God, in every temple I see 
people that see Thee.” To what extent would he 
see that in our church today? What can be done 
to make it more clearly visible in our church? 

“My aim is make those who go in want to pray,” 
reports the builder of a great twentieth-century 
English cathedral. Does our church have that ef- 
fect? If so, how is it achieved? If not, how can it 
be achieved? 

Thus far we have been thinking of art in its 
larger sense, particularly of the art of worship. 
What about art in a narrower sense—paintings, 
statuary, stained glass? 

Are we aware of it? 

Was Sinclair Lewis right in his speech accept- 
ing the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1930 when he 
said that in Americs there is no place for the crea- 
tive artist? 

Several years ago the towns and cities of 
America were rated as to their goodness or bad- 
ness as places in which to live. Many searching 
tests were used—size, location, and upkeep of 
public parks, adequacy of schools and libraries, 
location and activity of churches, and the like. 

One of the key questions was: How many 
artists per thousand of population does this town 
or city have? How does our town rate under such 
a question? Would an artist starve to death in our 
town? Is art for us merely an echo of a dead and 
unreal past, or is it a living reality? 

Does any member of our church own a paint- 
ing? Is it by a living artist? Is it religious in 
nature? Does any member of our church own a 
statue or statuette? Is it by a living artist? Is it 
spiritually ennobling in effect? 

Is there a painting in any public building in 
town, a statue in any public park? Must I go out 
to the cemetery to find the only statuary in town? 
Is the statuary there mawkish and sentimental? 
The only one in the cemetery nearest me that has 
any moving power over my soul is a simple stone 
carved in the shape of an anvil, with the hammer 
laid down across it. I do not know the simple 
blacksmith buried there, nor his family, but there 
is a reality and simple dignity there which moves 
me deeply. 

Many years ago a famous psychologist showed 
to his college classes the world’s most renowned 
pictures of the Christ, and asked them the impres- 
sions they received. The replies were startling. 
“Looks sick.” “Needs a square meal and exercise.” 

He insisted that we need to picture Christ as 
a brave, vigorous, healthy leader. Is he so depicted 
in the New Testament? In the stained-glass win- 
dows of our churches? 

He suggested that we have statues of Christ 
instead of those of Greek athletes in our gymna- 
siums. Would such a statue be out of place? Do 
you know a denominational college anywhere 
which has one in its gymnasium? Anywhere on 
its campus? 

Does our depiction of religion in the pictures 
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on the walls of our churches and the stained glass 
in their windows make Christianity seem remote, 
far away and long ago? 

I once was privileged to see an extensive ex- 
hibit of modern Chinese Christian paintings. 
They were extremely impressive in the sense of 
immediacy they produced. Religion was an up-to- 
date thing, being lived now. The Christ and his 
apostles wore Chinese garb and had slanted eyes. 

Is there a church in America today which 
depicts Christ in modern American dress? What 
would be the effect? Upon churchgoers? Upon 
non-churchgoers? Upon children? 

Would we be repelled by a painting of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth wearing overalls, or a 
sport shirt? If so, why? If not, why not? Do the 
long flowing robes of ancient Oriental fashion 
make him more real or less real to us? 

In Oklahoma there is a Protestant college for 
Indian students. The stained-glass windows of its 
church depict famous American Indian leaders in 
the Christian religion, in some cases relatives of 
the present students. 

Would it have been better for the windows to 
depict James and Peter and John? 

The teacher of art there is a brawny Cheyenne 
Indian. Recently his young wife was stricken with 
a brain tumor. Through devoted and highly skilled 
surgery her life was saved, and she was restored 
to her family in full health. The artist husband 
was deeply moved by this miracle of modern 
science, and by the spiritual help given not only 
by doctors and nurses, but also by his students 
and faculty associates who had rallied round the 
family in its need. 

Yearning to express his gratitude to God and 
to His human helpers, he went to his studio and 
closed the door. Then he selected a large canvas 
and prepared his brushes. When he emerged, it 
was with a painting into which he had poured his 
sense of desolation at the sudden dangerous ill- 
ness of his wife, and his thanks to God at her 
miraculous recovery. He carried it across the 
campus to the church. There it hangs today, back 
of the pulpit, where on appropriate occasions it 
can be floodlighted. 

The theme of the painting is the agony in 
Gethsemane; but the garden is a strange garden, a 
rocky, arid, sun-scourged bit of western American 
desert. The Christ is Indian, in the Indian attitude 
of prayer. The sleeping disciples are Indian. 

Would it have been better and more effective 
for him to have depicted olive trees, a Pales- 
tinian hillside, and Hebrews dressed in long 
flowing robes? 

What would be the effect upon our members 
and upon our town if we should fill our stained- 
glass windows with twentieth-century heroes of 
faith? What men and women would we put there? 
Would we put Kagawa? Would we put Schweit- 
zer? What American man? What woman? Who 
would we put from our own state? Would anyone 
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Warner Sallman with his famous “Head of Christ” with 
his painting, ““The Good Shepherd,” in the background; 
T. Otto Nall looks on. 


from our own community merit such an honor? 

A far Western town has the custom every few 
years of selecting someone from that community 
who has given outstanding unselfish service to 
others, and publicly expressing appreciation. 

Suppose some famous artist should come to our 
town and should say to our church, “I wish to 
make art more meaningful in your church. I will 
paint for you free of charge a picture represent- 
ing your most significant spiritual achievement 
during the past five years.” What achievement 
would we select? Would our fellow townsmen 
agree? 

Does our church give to the men and women of 
our town “the sense of the Eternal struggling 
out of Times”? What can we do to make it achieve 
this more fully? 


p_ The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES ’ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” The guidance given under the heading, 
“Discuss It,” on page 48, will be helpful also to 
group leaders. 


The aim of this session is to help the members 
of the class to have an increasing appreciation of 





1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew 
University. 
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the place of the fine arts in religious expression, 
and particularly to see how the Bible has influ- 
enced the development of the fine arts and archi- 
tecture. If your church is thinking of remodeling 
or building, this lesson should be particularly 
relevant to your interests. It might lead to an 
evaluation of the art to be found in your own 
church or church school and to a desire to make 
better use of such art. For parents a discussion 
of the place of art in teaching religion in the home 
would be pertinent. 

To prepare for this session it would be well 
to gather pictures and floor plans of churches, 
especially of the churches which are noted as fine 
specimens of art. Such books as Daniel J. Flem- 
ming’s Each With His Own Brush (Friendship 
Press, 1938) and Heritage of Beauty (Friend- 
ship Press, 1937), which show how Christian 
themes have been worked out in the art and 
architecture of various cultures, would be help- 
ful. Also Albert Edward Bailey’s The Gospel in 
Art (Pilgrim Press, 1944) and Cynthia Pearl 
Maus’s Christ and the Fine Arts (Harper and 
Brothers, 1938). 

Some museums, such as the Metropolitan Art 
Museum in New York City and the National Art 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., make available 
very fine and inexpensive prints of the master- 
pieces which it would be helpful to have. Write to 
the Department of Worship and Fine Arts of the 
National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., for suggestions and in- 
formation. UNESCO has catalogs of fine 
reproductions of great art; address inquiries to 
United Nations Bookshop, UN Headquarters, East 


Forty-second Street and First Avenue, New York. 
Thomas Stafford’s Christian Symbolism in the 
Evangelical Churches (Abingdon Press, 1942) 
would be useful for the interpretation of symbols 
which might be found in your own church or in 
public buildings. You may be able to secure 
through libraries or art galleries 35 mm. slides of 
art and architecture. 

Open the session by calling attention to the 
materials you have displayed. Ask, What is the 
function or role of art in culture? What is good 
art? Point out that art must be evaluated in terms 
of its contribution and the aim of the artist. 

Continue the session by showing how the 
church has used art and how various Christian 
artists have attempted to achieve certain objec- 
tives through artistic expression. Discuss some of 
the various representations of Jesus. Discuss what 
the artist was trying to say. Did he succeed in say- 
ing it? Was it worth saying? Did he speak only to 
a certain period of history or does his art have a 
universal and timeless significance? 

Evaluate the art to be found in your church 
school. How was it selected? What was the pur- 
pose of its selection? Does the art found in your 
church express what you feel is most worth ex- 
pressing? Does it express what the members of 
the class feel and believe? 

Discuss how our homes might be enriched with 
the fine arts. What is the place of religious art in 
the home? 

Close the session with an interpretation of 
some particular picture, using Bailey or Maus, or 
making up your own interpretation. Use a hymn 
and prayer, and possibly a Scripture passage 
which carry out the theme of the picture. 


May 9: The Bible and Democracy 


p——The Leader in Aetion 





By LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Just how democratic is the Bible? “Over fifteen 
centuries of Christian history give the lie to those 
American preachers who are accustomed to iden- 
tifying Christianity with democracy,” is the open- 
ing sentence of a scholarly book issued a year or 
two ago by one of the leading Protestant denomi- 
national presses.! 

Such a sentence from such a source sends us 
hurrying to our Bible. “Democrat,” “democratic,” 


= James Hastings Nichols, Democracy and the Churches, West- 
minster Press, 1951 
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“democracy” are three words entirely missing 
from its pages. Such terms are rarer even than 
“soap,” which manages to get itself mentioned 
twice, though once rather unfavorably. Democ- 
racy does not succeed in even getting itself 
mentioned, either favorably or unfavorably. 

A few terms commonly associated with demo- 
cratic procedures do achieve brief attention. All 
three of the presidents mentioned in the Bible 
get themselves quite literally thrown to the lions 
(Daniel 6:1-24), two of them with no chance of 
regaining office. 

The senate of Israel (Acts 5:21) was decidedly 
anti-Christian, and Joseph could not have been 
politically popular in Egypt, where (Psalms 105: 
21-22, King James Version) the Pharaoh dele- 
gated him to teach senators wisdom—not always 
the easiest of tasks, even today. 

But even this list of, to use Roger Williams’ 
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quaint form, “democratical” terms, brief in num- 
ber and scanty in content, is thoroughly mislead- 
ing. By no stretch of the wildest imagination can 
any one of the three governments mentioned— 
Babylon, Egypt, Israel under the domination of 
Rome, be considered democratic either in form 
or substance. Words later made familiar by democ- 
racy were used by the translators, but the ideas 
of democracy had not yet been translated into 
governmental functions. Democracy was yet far 
in the future. “For most of its history the Chris- 
tian Church never dreamed that political democ- 
racy was a natural or even possible consequence 
of its faith and ethic.” 2 

The reasons for this are easily seen. In the 
Western world, Christianity was early tied in 
with existing governments, and took the same 
autocratic form, as witness the yearnings of the 
popes for temporal and spiritual power. Eastern 
Christianity became the ally and servant of Con- 
stantinople and later of the Russian Tsars. 

Even Luther’s reformation was content with a 
change of temporal masters, and was satisfied to 
become a state church. “The inspirers of democ- 
racy in seventeenth-century England were the 
Anabaptists and the Independents, and finally 
the Quakers.” * This was in part because they 
had stressed the worth, in God’s sight, of every 
individual, and in part because they had insisted 
upon, and had successfully developed, a church 
congregation which governed itself. 

Democracy was to them only a natural exten- 
sion, into the political realm, of that democracy 
which they were accustomed to practice in their 
transaction of church business. 

Soon after Wesley’s death this yeast of democ- 
racy began to work with ever-increasing force in 
Methodism. “We all have an equal right to vote 
in these matters as we are all redeemed by 
Christ, and have each a soul to save, equally 
precious in the sight of God,” cried Alexander 
Kilham, an early liberal Methodist, speaking 
of church government. And he applied the same 
reasoning to the state: “The cool dispassionate 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” 

Soon politicians were taking over the organi- 
zational techniques of Methodism. “Its connexion- 
alism, its large-scale finance and enterprise, its 
division into districts, circuits, and societies, its 
propaganda methods of itinerant preaching and 
Sunday open-air meetings, its society class and 
weekly penny subscription were all copied at 
some time or other by the political reformers.” 4 
In America, Jacksonian democracy “took over 
the technique of the revival meeting,” as in like 
manner the antislavery and the temperance so- 
cieties did in turn. 

The Bull Moose Convention of 1912, which 
sought to launch a third political party in Ameri- 

2 Ibid. 


3 bid. 
* Ibid. 


ca, resembled nothing else so much as it resembled 
a religious revival meeting. 

This close tie-in between politics and religion 
in America, accords with long-established Ameri- 
can policy. In 1620, the Mayflower Pilgrims drew 
up their famous compact, which, since they never 
received a charter, became their only constitution 
and has a claim to be considered the first writ- 
ten constitution in the new world. It begins: 

“In the Name of God, Amen. We, whose names 
are underwritten, ... Having undertaken for the 
Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
Faith, . . . a Voyage to plant the first colony in 
the northern Parts of Virginia; Do by these Pres- 
ents, solemnly and mutually in the Presence of 
God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil Body Politick, for our 
better Ordering and Preservation, and Further- 
ance of the Ends of aforesaid .. .” 

How has the Bible, which says nothing what- 
ever about democracy, become the chief motivat- 
ing force in the development of democratic 
government? 

It sowed the seed. 

It was always talking about people, the com- 
mon people. “Thus says the Lorp the God of 
Israel, Let my people go,” cried Moses, pitting the 
welfare of servants and slaves against the wishes 
of despotic rulers. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd,” ran the common 
man’s psalm. “Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
prayed the great Meditator, linking all men and 
God together. 

The Bible, then, is indeed the great book of 
human democracy. What could be more demo- 
cratic than the terms “who,” “whoever,” and 
“whomever,” that by the scores and hundreds 
crowd its pages? 


For who finds me finds life 
and obtains favor from the Lorp. 


“He who walks in integrity will be delivered.” 

“He who trusts in the Lorp will be enriched.” 

“For whoever does the will of my Father in 
heaven is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Here is spiritual democracy, for both men and 
women, 

David Lilienthal, a leading figure in American 
public life, recently pointed out the application 
of such basic ideas. “One of the tenets of democ- 
racy that grows out of this central core of a be- 
lief that the individual comes first, that all men 
are the children of God and that their personali- 
ties are therefore sacred, is a deep belief in civil 
liberties and their protection.” 

Elton Trueblood, Quaker statesman of the inner 
life, has phrased it, in The Life We Prize: 

“If ever man, regardless of race or knowledge 
or fortune, is an object of God’s care, and one for 
whom Christ died, then the respect for persons 
begins to make sense and democracy, or some- 
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One of the inscriptions on the interior walls of the 
Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C., expresses the 
attitude of democracy toward human slavery. 


thing like it, is the only tenable pattern of life 
for men.”5 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, with one of his flashes 
of keen insight, has given us a thought-provoking 
clue as to why both democracy and religion are 
consistently able to work so much more effective- 
ly than the skeptical school of pessimists dream 
that either one can: 

“Democracy is based upon the conviction that 
there are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people.” 

People, ordinary people, the ones whom Moses 
and the psalmist and the Christ were always 
talking about, when opportunity is opened to 
them, and when responsibilities are loaded liberal- 
ly and persistently upon them, commonly re- 
spond with unsuspected abilities and good judg- 
ment. 

Perhaps we cannot go quite so far as that early 
Methodist enthusiast who said, “The cool, dis- 
passionate voice of the people is the voice of 
God,” but we can certainly go as far as, and 


“ee Trueblood, The Life We Prize, Harper and Brothers, 
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probably further than, that clever and cautious 
journalist, E. B. White, who dryly (and truly) 
commented, “Democracy is the recurrent sus- 
picion that more than half the people are right 
more than half the time.” 

“I believe in democracy,” said scholarly Wood- 
row Wilson, “because it releases the energies of 
every human being.” And the release of energy, 
as any dweller in an atomic age knows, is a mat- 
ter of extreme importance. 

E. M. Forster, British novelist, looking upon the 
world about him, came to much the same con- 
clusion: “The people I admire the most are those 
who are sensitive and want to create something or 
discover something, and don’t see life in terms of 
power, and such people get more of a chance 
under democracy than elsewhere.” 

R. H. Tawney was even more specific: “The 
foundation of democracy is the sense of spiritual 
independence, which nerves the individual to 
stand alone against the powers of this world.” 6 

Just what is this “foundation of democracy” and 
how does it differ from democracy itself? 

One social thinker has stated a partial answer 
in this fashion: 

“The whole point of Christianity is that, though 
in fact people differ morally, intellectually, and 
materially, each one is treated by God as equal 
and of equal cosmic value; the whole point of 
democracy is that, though in fact men are unequal 
in physical, mental, and moral endowments, each 
should be treated by the State as of equal social 
and political value.” 

Social and political value? Then a Bible-in- 
spired democracy must concern itself with more 
than politics, with a range of subjects as wide as 
humanity. How far has it progressed in this wider 
area in the short three centuries since certain 
Christians began to make political use of the bibli- 
cal stress on the worth of each person? 

In one major field it has been successful. It has 
eliminated slavery from the Western world. In 
the carefully weighed words of Arnold Toynbee, 
historian, “The social evil of slavery has been 
eradicated from its last Western stronghold; and 
for this mercy we have to thank the new force 
of Democracy, which came into the Western World 
a little in advance of Industrialism.” 7 

It has failed thus far to eliminate war, though 
it is striving to bring within bounds the suddenly 
virulent nationalisms which promote wars and 
make them steadily more menacing. 

Through the United Nations and a network of 
other facilities it is trying to realize the ancient 
biblical dream—the word that Isaiah “saw”: 

It shall come to pass in the latter days 

that the mountain of the house of the Lorp 

shall be established 


®In Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1926. 


7From A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee; abridged; 
Oxford University Press. 
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and all nations shall flow to it, 
He shall judge between the nations, 

and shall decide for many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords 

into plowshares, 

neither shall they learn war any more. 

Here is one of the earliest visions of world-wide, 
co-operative efforts toward peace. 

Christian democracy has made a fair start 
toward economic reform. No longer is a workman 
merely a “hand” in a factory. He is an individual. 
Both employers and workers need, however, yet 
to read their Bible much more understandingly 
than they have done thus far. 

An excellent start has been made toward uni- 
versal education. “One of the greatest social 
changes that has been brought about by the ad- 
vent of Democracy has been the spread of educa- 
tion.” With rapidly increasing time for leisure, it 
is important now to find socially fruitful uses 
for nonjob hours. 

These partial successes and failures give rise 
to important questions—to what extent and in 
what manner, if at all, should the church concern 
itself with domestic politics? International affairs? 
Industrial strife? Educational activities? 

How much interest should we show in the prob- 
lems and achievements of our local officials? Is 
any official or group of public servants in our 
community doing a notably efficient and far- 
sighted piece of work? Are we aware of it? Have 
we told him or them so? Has any church in town 
ever given a dinner of appreciation to the police 
force or other groups serving the community? 


The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The aim of this session is to discover the rela- 
tion which exists between the teachings of the 
Bible and the practice of democracy. To some 
this may seem like an overworked theme. But it is 
a significant theme. For many the term is used 
to designate any mass movement, or a form of po- 
litical organization, or freedom from all interfer- 
ence. Many who preach it do not practice it. The 
term needs to be clarified. Its roots need to be 
rediscovered, particularly the main root which is 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Prepare for this session by asking the mem- 
bers of the class to read not only the student’s 
material, but also some of the great documents 


of the American tradition, such as the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Gettysburg Address. 

Open the session by pointing out that no word 
is more used or abused in our time than the word 
“democracy.” It is used in many different senses. 
Sometimes it is used to denote our present form 
of government. Sometimes it is used to denote the 
ideal in human relations toward which we strive. 
In the history of the Christian church, the Chris- 
tian movement has lived through various kinds of 
governmental forms and yet persons often say 
that the defense of our form of government is 
necessary to the preservation of Christianity. 
These many definitions need clarification. Ask the 
members of the class this question: What do you 
understand democracy to be? 

List answers on a blackboard (or a large sheet 
of newsprint or wrapping paper, using heavy 
pencil or crayon). Ask the members where they 
got their ideas about democracy. 

Continue the session by summarizing this first 
part. Democracy is an idea, an ideal, and an at- 
titude. It is a way of dealing with other persons. 
It finds expression in social organizations and in- 
stitutions. It determines the way in which gov- 
ernmental agencies serve citizens. What we want 
to do is to examine the sources of this idea. 

Try to list all the biblical concepts which would 
contribute to the development of this idea and 
undergird its operation in social living. It would 
be interesting to compare these concepts with a 
parallel list of contrasting concepts which underlie 
ways of life that are not democratic. 

What does the democratic ideal mean for our 
relationships within the family, the church, the 
school, and the community? In what way, if any, 
do Christian teachings go beyond the democratic 
ideal in governing our relations with one another? 

Conclude the session by pointing out that de- 
mocracy rests upon faith—faith that this idea is 
the will of God for us, faith that the concept of 
democracy is rooted in an understanding of how 
the universe is constructed, and how one must 
live if his life is to bear fruit that has value and 
durability. What this means is that Judaeo-Chris- 
tian faith is deeply intertwined with our Western 
culture. This faith undergirds and directs our 
culture. Yet there are deeply contradictory ele- 
ments in that culture which are rooted in com- 
peting faiths. 

Our culture is a culture in conflict; our society 
is in tension because of these contradictions. 
Often these contradictions struggle within each 
of us as persons and with Paul we can say, “I do 
not understand my own actions. For I do not do 
what I want, but I do the very thing I hate” (Ro- 
mans 7:15). So we have not only undemocratic 
impulses within ourselves, but also in our cul- 
ture. This is a basic problem in the Christian life. 

Close the session with prayer or by singing 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” 
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May 16: The Bible and Our Literature 





By LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In almost every land dramatic literature arises 
in connection with religious festivities. In an- 
cient Egypt it was the great annual Osiris festival 
in which the king himself took part, symbolizing 
the resurrection of the god Osiris from the dead. 

To the festival dances of Greece were added, 
first, antiphonal singing then dialogue, following 
the usual pattern of drama developing out of re- 
ligious ritual. 

In England and Western Europe, drama de- 
veloped from the most sacred part of the church 
service—the Mass, or celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. First some extra instrumental music was 
played, the so-called wordless sequences. Then 
words were added: “Whom seek ye?” 

“Jesus Christ the Lord.” 

And then the triumphantly chanted reply, “He 
is not here; he is risen.” 

Soon the great mystery cycles were in full 
swing, sponsored first by the church, later by the 
craft guilds. For three days each year the coun- 
try folk streamed into the towns. (We have rec- 
ords of one hundred and twenty-five towns in 
England alone, in which such plays were given.) 
There, standing on street corners from dawn till 
dusk, they watched the great pageant wagons 
roll up, stop, present a scene from the Bible, and 
roll on to the next corner to repeat it, while the 
next wagon came up to the first corner to por- 
tray the second scene. 

There were a few interludes given in the ban- 
quet halls, and a few folk plays of a secular na- 
ture, but for centuries the chief dramatic fare 
was based on the Bible or lives of the saints or 
allegorical moralities praising the Christian virtues 
and warning against human frailties and vices. 

Why were plays in the churches so effective in 
earlier times? Would they be equally effective 
today? Why do churches tend to give them now 
at Christmas and Easter but not at other times? 

With the rise of Puritanism came an antagon- 
ism to all plays whether in the churches or not; 
and in 1642 in England all theaters were ordered 
closed. When the Puritans lost control of the 
government in 1660, a few theaters were allowed 
to reopen, but religious plays were frowned upon, 
especially those which depicted God or biblical 
persons. Not until well within the present cen- 
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tury was this ban reluctantly relaxed in Eng- 
land. 

Those who helped break down the ban in Eng- 
land insisted that plays are as fit vehicles of re- 
ligious ideas as are paintings. 

Dramatist Henry Arthur Jones made a few 
pointed comments: “Those who deny its lawful- 
ness must either prove that the Bible has no 
relation whatever to men’s lives and conduct, in 
which case it lies outside the dramatists’ con- 
cern; or they must show reasons why this great 
storehouse of human experience, of man’s joys 
and sorrows, loves and hates, hopes, fears and 
aspirations, should be locked to the drarnaatist 
and freely opened to the painter, poet and mu- 
sician. ... The English theater could not possibly 
make a worse use of the Bible than the sects 
have done, or misunderstand it so completely.” 

Do you agree with him that the Bible is a fit 
source for play writing? What about his asser- 
tion that the churches have misunderstood and 
misused the Bible? 

Hannah More felt quite differently from Mr. 
Jones: “Light and darkness are not more op- 
posed to each other than the Bible and the play 
book. If the one be good the other must be evil. 
The only way to justify the stage, as it is, as it 
has ever been, as it is ever likely to be, is to 
condemn the Bible—the same individual cannot 
defend both.” 

Why do you suppose she considers the stage 
so irredeemably evil? Do you agree? One de- 
nomination forbids its young people to read plays 
or to act in them on the stage, but permits them 
to act in plays on television. How do you explain 
the distinctions involved? 

Since 1900, the use of biblical plays on the 
stage, in the movies, on television, and in some 
churches has increased greatly. As early as 1931 
the New York Public Library issued a list of 
1,948 plays based upon the Bible, more than one 
a year since the birth of Christ. 

Do you consider this startling increase of 
biblical plays a healthy or unhealthy sign? Did 
you see in the movies the King of Kings, The 3 
Ten Commandments, Ben Hur, Quo Vadis, 1 
Green Pastures, The Robe? Do you think they 
helped or hindered religion? 

What would happen if the Bible were taken 
out of all drama, out of all literature? F. K. 
Stamm once faced that problem in an article in 
Good Housekeeping: 

“One morning, so runs an old story, England 
woke up and found that the Bible was gone. Not 
only had the book itself been lost, but all traces 
of its influence and every note of its music had 
disappeared from life. 
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“The result was appalling. People did not know 
what the great writers were talking about. Shake- 
speare was almost unintelligible. Ruskin’s works 
resembled an ancient tapestry. Everyday speech 
stammered and faltered. A change passed over the 
whole tone and temper of the nation. Life became 
hectic and vulgar. . . . Some fine high quality 
had taken its departure from life.” ! 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch had already said 
much the same thing in different words: 

“The Authorized Version, setting a seal on all, 
set a seal on our national style, thinking and 
speaking. Simple men—holy and humble 
men of heart like Isaak Walton or Bunyan—have 
their lips touched and speak to the homelier 
tune. Proud men, scholars—Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne—.. . upon the rhythms of our Bible they, 
too, fall back. .. . The Bible controls its enemy 
Gibbon as surely as it haunts the curious music 
of a light sentence of Thackeray’s. It is in every- 
thing we see, hear, feel, because it is in us, in 
our blood.” 2 
What buildings on our streets, pictures on our 


1 From ‘The Lost Bible,’ by F. K. Stamm, in Good Housekeeping, 
December, 1935. 

* Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Writing. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 
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walls, books on our shelves, programs on our 
radios would be lost if all traces of the Bible 
were to disappear from life? 

Among things we would lose are Samson 
luggage, Ben Hur coffee, Axminster rugs, Post 
Toasties. (The rugs got their name from a town 
which had a church—minster—in it. The original 
name for Post Toasties was Elijah’s Manna.) 

What about narrative fiction, novels, 
short stories? 

Agnostic Robert Blatchford, listing his favorite 
books, paused at Pilgrim’s Progress, and said, 
“Criticism of Bunyan’s work is beyond me, I 
might as well try to criticize the Lord’s prayer.” 
It has been translated into more than a hundred 
languages. It would have to go, as would Robin- 
son Crusoe, for Robinson taught his man Friday 
about God: “I began to instruct him in the 
knowledge of the true God .. . and thus, by de- 
grees, I opened his eyes.” 

Gulliver's Travels would have to go, with 
its Lilliputian war over high heels and low heels 
(high church and low church) and whether eggs 
should be broken on the big ends or the little 
ends, with the Big Endians (Catholics) forbidden 
to hold office. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield must go, and 
a multitude of twentieth-century novels with 
preachers in their pages. A hasty and very in- 
complete listing shows more than four hundred 
recent American novels built in whole or in part 
about the lives of preachers. 

Why does the life of a preacher offer an un- 
usually good opportunity for a novelist seeking 
a theme? If you were writing a novel about a 
preacher, which one of the pastors you have 
known would you select? Why? What aspects of 
his life would you stress? 

Is what Coleridge said of other areas of man’s 
thought, true of fiction also: 

“For more than a thousand years the Bible, 
collectively taken, has gone hand in hand with 
civilization, science, law—in short, with the 
moral and intellectual cultivation of the species, 
always supporting and often leading the way.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson felt much the same 
thing, and found it hard to be silent where the 
Bible was concerned. 

“Written in the East, those characters live for- 
ever in the West; written in one province, they 
pervade the world; penned in rude times, they 
are prized more and more as civilization ad- 
vances.” 

They have pervaded even the popular maga- 
zines. A few years ago six issues of the ten 
leading magazines were searched for biblical 
references, quotations, and allusions, with the fol- 
lowing frequencies found: 
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Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman 
The American Magazine 
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ee ne eee 141 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............ 93 
The Saturday Evening Post ....... 65 
Good Housekeeping ..............- 59 
Se ee er ree ere 58 
CN es cnet LGN bak MXR REA KH pres 53 
McCall’s Magazine ............... 39 


The investigators need not have shunned the 
advertising columns, for there, too, they would 
have found rich treasure of allusion. 

Which magazines would survive, if all those 
showing traces of biblical influence were de- 
stroyed? 

In plays, in poems, in fiction, in factual writ- 
ing, in advertising copy, on radio and television, 
biblical reference, allusion, and imagery are 
growing more common as the twentieth century 
advances. 

Why? 

The situation has been summarized thus: 

“It is now nearly fourteen centuries since that 
mighty book was catapulted ... onto English 
soil. And in those fourteen centuries it has become 
native to our souls. Its words are upon our lips; 
its cadences are in our ears; its thoughts are in 
our hearts. 

“It met the men of Anglo-Saxon times, en- 
riched their language, enlarged their literature, 
and changed their spirit. 

“It sent the men of Anglo-Norman days on far 
crusades. . . . It taught them their stage plays 
and their poetry. .. . It gave to some a vision of 
democracy and social justice. 

“It took the England of the teeming sixteenth 
century and taught Englishmen the glory of their 
native language—its suppleness and its sturdy 
strength. It made more vivid the diction and more 
terse the style. 


“In the eighteenth century it carried America 
into political self-determination and intellectual 
broadening; England it helped through the 
drowsy decades. 

“It came in power upon the early nineteenth 
century as a potent fertilizer of literature, and 
as the century progressed it burst the bounds 
built up by puritanism and went again every- 
where without let or hindrance, as it had done in 
medieval times. 

“In the twentieth century—partly from the 
momentum bequeathed it from the nineteenth, 
and partly from the power of countless copies of 
the Scriptures avalanching as never before from 
the presses—decade by decade it seeped ever 
more permeatingly into literature and into every- 
day common thought.” 3 

Not since the Middle Ages has the Bible been 
so much at home. Copies of the Bible in new trans- 
lations and in old are pouring from the presses 








3 From Our Roving Bible, by Lawrence E. Nelson; Abingdon 
Press, 1945. Used by permission. 
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by the million copies. And they are being in- 
creasingly read, especially—surprising as it may 
seem to some—by the young. 

Increasingly its thoughts are peering forth 
from plays and novels, from essays and editorials. 
Increasingly the Bible thoughts and words are 
becoming the warp and woof of American thought. 

More and more the comment of Leigh Hunt 
is seeming natural: “If Shakespeare were to en- 
ter the room, we should all rise up to do him 
reverence; but if Jesus should come into the 
room, we should all kneel down and kiss the hem 
of his garment.” 

The garment of the Lord is softly sounding in 
the literature of today; pray God we miss it not 
in the din of louder things. 


The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The aim of this session is to help the members 
of the class see more clearly and appreciate more 
fully the influence of the Bible upon the novel 
and drama, and to discover how they can 
be a help or a hindrance to sound knowledge and 
insight. As Ortmayer indicated, the problem we 
face today is the uncritical acceptance of any- 
thing with biblical reference as religious, and the 
failure to see that much creative writing which 
does not purport to be based upon biblical plots 
is deeply religious. One outcome of this session 
might be an evaluation of the deluge of modern 
movies dealing with biblical stories. 

Prepare for this session by suggesting to the 
members of the class that they read some of the 
novels or plays which Ortmayer discusses in the 
student’s material, comparing them with the por- 
tions of the Bible of which they make use. Some 
of the members of the class might want to review 
some of the current movies with biblical plots. 
In an extra session, the class might want to read 
together some of the plays or hear someone read 
cuttings of some of the plays. A display of books 
and of advertisements would add to the interest 
of the session. 

Open the session by suggesting to the class 
that we are witnessing a resurrection of interest 
in biblical subjects in popular literature, and par- 
ticularly in the movies. Tell the class that they 
are to become literary critics for the day at least 
and that what is needed is some standard of 
criticism. Have the members of the class suggest 
criteria by which a novel or play or movie should 
be judged. 

Such ideas as these might be brought out: 
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What is the central theme or problem with which 
the literature deals? What purpose does the 
writer have in mind? Is the theme or the pur- 
pose serious? Is it worth dealing with? How well 
does the author handle his theme? To what extent 
does he achieve his purpose? Is the handling of 
the theme or the solution of the problem Chris- 
tian? 

Continue the session by discussing some of the 
current literary efforts. Perhaps various members 
of the class will want to give a short review or 
report upon a particular literary production that 
they have read or seen. 

Ask the class to discuss what contribution to 
our knowledge and understanding of the Bible 
the creative writers can and do make. 

If there are parents in the class, some time 
might be given to a discussion of story books for 
children which would be of value for religious 
education. The possibility of family fun through 


reading aloud together might be discussed. The 
problem of helping children to be critical of 
movies, television shows, and books might come 
up in some classes. 

Conclude the session by pointing out that it is 
clear how the Bible has shaped not only our 
language and our poetry but also our novels and 
our drama. Suggest that the class has tried to see 
the place and function of the creative writer in 
interpreting and spreading biblical ideas and in- 
sights. It has also been brought out that just be- 
cause a writer uses biblical names and incidents 
does not mean that his production is either re- 
ligious or Christian. On the other hand, biblical 
ideas and themes may be worked out in ways 
which are not obvious on the surface. 

Close the session by pointing out the religious 
significance of some incidents from books or plays 
you have read, or movies you have seen. End 
with a prayer. 


May 23: The Bible and Our Worship 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p——The Leader in Action 





By LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Along a path in the Bird Sanctuary at the Bok 
Memorial Tower in Florida is a modest sign: 


“T come here to find myself; 
It is so easy to get lost in the world.” 


This sign might fittingly be placed at the en- 
trance to every church building throughout the 
world. 

What if it were also printed at the head of our 
church bulletin each week? And on a neat copper 
plate on our organ in full and inescapable view 
of our organist? And on the pulpit desk in sight 
of our pastor? And on the songbooks our choir 
members use? 

Would it make any changes in our. worship 
services week by week? What changes? 

The momentous significance of group public 
worship was keenly sensed by the famous Henry 
Ward Beecher. He once said that nothing else in 
life touched him so deeply as did the moments 
when he stood before his people to pray for and 
with them. 

“Hundreds and thousands of times as I rose 
to pray and glanced at the congregation I could 


not keep back the tears. ... There is no time when 
Jesus is so crowned with glory. .. . It seems as if 
God permitted me to lay my hand upon the very 
Tree of Life, and to shake down from it both 
leaves and fruit for the healing of my people.” 

What effect would such praying have upon the 
members of our congregation? What are some of 
the things Jesus would be likely to pray about 
if he were offering public prayer in our church 
this morning? The prayer he taught his disciples 
is frequently used in our public worship. 

How would he feel about the plane upon which 
we join in public worship? Are the spiritual cur- 
rents which run through our church services nar- 
row and shallow, or are they broad and deep, 
touching the heart? 

Which of these three quotations, if any, de- 
scribes my attitude toward public worship? 

1. “When people come to church they throw 
their minds into neutral.” 

2. “Many employ the time profitably. . . . They 
mentally balance accounts, plan interviews, re- 
view menus, compose guests lists, puzzle over 
bridge scores, rearrange furniture (women), out- 
line the week’s work. 

3. “One thing is certain: the soul that truly 
worships is not inert before God. ... A mighty 
and a gracious traffic is accomplished in the soul 
of him who enters deeply into worship.” 

To what extent do we, as members of the con- 
gregation, approach the worship services as active 
co-operators mentally and spiritually? 

Is it true that, “Persuaded by our wives, we 
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come reluctantly to church, stand in boredom 
while the congregation sings the hymns, listen bel- 
ligerently to the minister’s sermon, and return 
home wishing we had spent the morning playing 
golf‘? Or do we, by wholeheartedly sharing in the 
service “achieve the resurrection of the soul”? In 
other words, when I come to church am I “in tune 
with the infinite”? Or do I come to church spirit- 
ually flabby and inert, passively resigned to a 
verbal Swedish massage from my pastor? 

One writer has asserted that the only possible 
formula of worship is “I come to adore His 
splendor, and to fling myself at His feet.” Do you 
agree? What other aspects of worship can you 
suggest? 

“Narrow is the mansion of my soul; enlarge 
thou it, that Thou mayest enter in. It is ruinous; 
repair Thou it.” Is this a suitable prayer for a 
Sunday-morning worship service? It is attributed 
to a writer of the fourth century; is it outmoded 
in the twentieth century? 

Was the hard-pressed and overworked George 
Whitefield’s prayer, “Lord Jesus, I am weary in 
Thy work, but not of it,” a suitable prayer? 

Prayers such as the following from the ritual of 
the early Armenian Church, are timeless, as are 
the great prayers of the Bible: 

“O Lord, give love, order and peace throughout 
the world, to thy holy Church, to all right-believ- 
ing bishops, priests and deacons, to kings, rulers, 
and peoples, to travelers, sailors and prisoners, to 
those in any danger, to the weary, and to those at 
war. 

“Give good weather, fertility to the fields, and 
a speedy recovery to the sick.” 

Does the following prayer, translated from the 
ancient liturgy of the Syrian Church, express 
thoughts found in some of the personal psalms? 

“Lord, Almighty God, . . . I stretch out the 
hands of my heart towards thee and implore for- 
giveness of all my failings, unworthy though I 
be. I pray thee to guard my soul from all the 
wiles of the Enemy, my eyes from longing looks, 
my ears from listening to folly, my hands from 
doing what is hateful, all my organs from depart- 
ing from thy service, so that I may be all thine.” 

This prayer by Cardinal Newman has a biblical 
flavor although written in the last century: 

“O Lord, support us all the day long of our 
troublous life, until the shadows lengthen and the 
evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and 
the fever of life is over, and our work is done. 
Then in thy mercy grant us a safe lodging and a 
holy rest, and peace at the last.” 

According to the Gospel of Luke, when Jesus 
took part in the public worship in the Nazareth 
synagogue, he read from the Book of Isaiah. 
Through the centuries reading from the Scriptures 
has been an integral part of our worship services. 
The pattern and development of the expression of 
our approach to God through worship has been 
profoundly influenced by the Bible. 
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“The Bible is the Christian’s choicest literature, 
his guidebook, his lamp. Printed in over a thou- 
sand tongues, it is the most widely distributed 
book the world has ever known. While most 
church people own Bibles, someone has dared 
suggest that their acquaintance with its contents 
has come more largely from hearing it at church 
than from personal use. Most purchased, least 
read. 

“Through the church school, effort is made to 
acquaint children, youth, and adults with the basic 
teachings of the Bible, and to develop foundational 
understandings that will undergird its use in wor- 
ship. The approach to the Bible in church-school 
literature of today is not merely factual; it is ap- 
preciational as well. Appeal is made to the emo- 
tions as well as to the minds of growing youth. 
Gradually they are helped to make certain great 
passages their own through memorization. As they 
use meaningful portions in their small-group wor- 
ship times, they catch glints of light into meanings. 
They will recognize these portions, as well as the 
portions read in individual devotions, when they 
are used in church worship. 

“When a goodly number of church members 
are using their Bibles in daily devotions, the 
heightened meaning will make itself felt in their 
group worship. In prayer cells or fellowship 
groups, the Bible is always used. Members speak 
often with amazement about new meanings being 
discovered all the while. Like shafts of light, new 
revelations come as the groups use Bibles prayer- 
fully. 

“Where special attention is given to training 
people in beliefs, Bible, and worship, new doors 
into light will be opened which otherwise shut 
people in darkness. But the greatest devotional 
use of the Bible is to translate its truths into 
Christian living and serving.” ! 

From the hill country of South America comes 
an arresting story filled with momentous challenge 
for us who are entangled in our hustling, bustling 
modern life, who are traveling at too fast a pace, 
who are burning the candle at both ends. 

A group of primitive hillsmen were employed 
as porters to carry the baggage and scientific 
equipment of a party of scientists from the moun- 
tains, after the necessary experiments in the high- 
lands had been completed. The route was long 
and the obstacles many. The approach to the coast 
was delayed, and time began to run out. Ships 
sail on schedule and will not wait. 

The scientists called the porters together and 
explained the situation. The porters agreed that 
the request for faster progress was reasonable, 
and cheerfully speeded up the pace accordingly. 
For several days they carried their heavy burdens 
long and far, while their employers ranged on 
ahead. The time came, however, when they looked 
back and no porters were in sight. Hastily they 


1 From Restoring Worship, by Clarice Bowman, 1951. Used by 
permission of Abingdon Press. 
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backtracked and found the tribesmen seated se- 
renely on the luggage, smilingly relaxed. 

To the fuming scientists they made no reply 
at first. Then, as if to a child, one of them ex- 
plained, “We are only waiting until our souls 
catch up with our bodies.” 

To assist in this happy and necessary reunion 
is surely one of the major functions of worship 
in our church. When that is done we can success- 
fully carry the necessary burdens of our heavily- 
laden century. And this is important. 

“Tt will be the ordinary men and women of 
many nations, empowered by a new force, a new 
passion, a new wisdom, who will provide the 
leadership to remake the world. ... A determined 
minority of ordinary men and women, God-filled 
nobodies, will turn the tide of history.” 


p—_The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The aim of this session is to help the members 
of the’ class see more clearly the meaning of wor- 
ship, the function of public group worship, the 
place of form and ritual in public worship, and the 
place of the Bible in worship. Two main outcomes 
might be the discoveries that (1) we find the 
history of the development of Christian worship 
in the Bible, and (2) the Bible is the central re- 
source in our formal services of worship as well 
as in our private devotion. 

Prepare for this session by studying the biblical 
backgrounds or the history of worship in the 
Bible. The article, “The Religion of Israel,” by 
H. Wheeler Robinson in The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, pages 165-176, or “The Faith of Israel,” 
by G. Ernest Wright in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 1, pages 375-387, would be helpful. Your 
pastor probably has these volumes. Obtain copies 
of The Book of Worship for Church and Home and 
The Book of Common Prayer. Note how they have 
arranged biblical passages for services of worship. 
Have all these books on display, if possible. 

Open the session by attempting to clarify the 
understanding of the term “worship.” Bring out 
that worship is a relationship of man to God, a 
response to an encounter, an experience. This 
relationship or response expresses itself in ac- 
tivity. This activity has two forms: One is the 
service of worship in which man expresses his 
relationship to God through prayer, song, medi- 
tation. The other is his day-to-day living in which 
man expresses his love and adoration of God 
through service to others, doing God’s will. Ritual 
not only expresses our response to an encounter 


with God, but also revives the memory of such 
encounters. However, ritual may fail to provide 
us with an experience of an encounter with God 
because we do not bring to it a readiness to meet 
God. 

Continue the session by having someone review 
briefly the development of Christian worship as 
it is found in the Bible. Bring out that the Bible 
contains the story of man’s attempt to worship 
rightly. 

Discuss the meaning of the injunction to “pray 
without ceasing.” Why have we so divorced wor- 
ship from life in our society? What can we do to 
restore the sense of serving God through our 
daily work? This part of the discussion might well 
take up the entire session. Or you may choose to 
keep this brief. and push on to an examination of 
the relation of ritual and of forms of public wor- 
ship to the experience of worship. 

A fruitful way to examine the ritual of the Sun- 
day service is to compare it with Isaiah’s experi- 
ence in the Temple as recorded in Isaiah 6. Note 
that Isaiah was prepared for this conversation 
with God by his experience. He came to the Tem- 
ple disturbed and grieving over the death of the 
king. The experience began in an encounter with 
God, or rather in an awareness of God’s eternal 
presence. With such an awareness he moved on 
to be filled with awe and adoration. But in such 
majestic presence he was deeply conscious of his 


The Bible is the principal sourcebook for our worship; 
it also has a place in our worship centers. 


A. Devaney 
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own unworthiness and he was filled with fear and 
dismay as he confessed his sinfulness. Next fol- 
lowed purification and forgiveness by God. Then 
came the challenge to service, with Isaiah com- 
mitting himself to do God’s will. This dedication 
was followed by specific instructions. ™ 


a——The Leader in Action 








By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


1 Mr. Quimby is professor of religion and philosophy, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. 


Christians who use the Bible in their personal devotions 
find that it becomes a source of religious inspiration. 


E. F. Carroll 


Conclude the session by using an appropriate 
special service or selected prayers from The Book 
of Worship for Church and Home. If this book is 
not available, the group might use a prayer 
chosen from the back section of The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


UNIT VI: PRACTICAL USES OF THE BIBLE 


May 30: The Bible in Personal Religion 


Assumptions: In preparing these teaching di- 
rections I have proceeded upon the following 
assumptions: , (a) That the teacher begins his 
preparation early, no later than Monday. The 
mind needs time to assimilate and arrange its 
knowledge. A little time day by day will yield 
results far beyond those gained in one prolonged 
study session. (b) That the teacher has read the 
Scripture assignments and Balcomb’s discussion 
in Adult Student carefully. (c) That not all the 
teaching suggestions made here need be used, but 
only those the teacher considers most helpful, or 
that he can handle best. (d) The teacher may also 
assume that I know something of his situation— 
perhaps in the corner of a one-room church, or 
in a small classroom in a larger church, perhaps 
a women’s class, or men’s, or mixed, and also, 
alas! that eight out of ten of the class members 
will not have given the lesson one wink of atten- 
tion in advance: 

The Adult Student material is very well writ- 
ten. Balcomb’s writing is clear, free of technical 
phrases, vital, interesting, and amply illustrated. 
His daily Bible readings should be read in advance 
as they are directly interwoven with his discus- 
sion. 

The aim of this unit: The purpose of this unit 
is to aid the student to better understand and use 
the Bible in the four great areas of his living: 
(a) in his own personal life, (b) in his worship, 
(c) in his daily living, (d) in social reform. Here, 
then, is offered an understanding of the Bible for 
one’s own self, for his public devotions, for his 
workaday world, and for public affairs. Today’s 
lesson is on “The Bible in Personal Religion.” 

Begin by asking the class, Who has read the 
Bible this week? How much did you read it? How 
often did you read it? When, at what time, did 
you read it? How long, each time, did you read it? 
What did you read in it? What help did you derive 
from your reading of it? 

Now ask a stiffer series of questions: Who 
studied the Bible this week? What part of: the 
Bible did you study? What methods of study did 
you use? Why were you studying any particular 
part of the Bible? What, specifically, did you 
learn? 
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As the teacher, you will note that these are 
hard, searching, even embarrassing questions. 
Note, too, the sharp distinction made between 
merely reading the Bible and really studying it. 
Press these questions upon the class. Try to get 
definite, specific answers. Seek to avoid vague- 
ness, strive for come-to-the-point replies. 

Having done the best you can with these ques- 
tions, you should at least have awakened the class 
‘to the realization that most of them are doing 
very little with the Bible. You are now ready to 
take up Balcomb’s first point which is on using 
the Bible in a practical get-me-success manner. 
Note his illustrations of the incident from Coronet, 
and from W. C. Coleman. To these I can add a 
couple: 

When I was a boy there lived near me a young 
naturalist absorbed in his study of animal life. 
A moral man, he was no churchman; but he read 
and reread the Book of Proverbs for its practical, 
helpful, everyday wisdom. Also, I once read of a 
congressman noted for his remarkable style of 
speech. When he was asked the secret, he con- 
fessed its source came from a life-long reading of 
the Book of Job. 

Ask the class: Is this the proper use of the 
Bible? Turning Proverbs into maxims of “suc- 
cess,” and Job into a textbook on the rhetoric of 
public speech—is this using the Bible or abusing 
it? Is the purpose of the Bible to guide one to 
“success” or to proclaim salvation? 

Now, take up Balcomb’s second point on how 
to read the Bible. He admits, first, that much of 
the Bible is dry and of little importance today. 
Ask the class which parts of the Bible they read 
most. If the area seems narrow, as is likely, try 
to point out to them other valuable areas they are 
neglecting which they should be reading. 

Balcomb then proceeds to discuss the literal 
method of biblical study. This method says that 
all one needs to do is just open his Bible and start 
reading. Always the Bible means just what it 
says, and one needs no helps whatever. Note how 
Balcomb’s illustrations, often amusing, show the 
absurdity of this method in Bible study. Here are 
some additional illustrations: I know of a man 
who believes exactly this. He has but little edu- 
cation, and thinks no study or helps of any kind 
are needed. By some quirk he became the teacher 
of a college class. Result? In a few weeks he had 
no class at all. It just melted away. And stayed 
melted! 

A preacher I know recently proclaimed that the 
Bible is literally true from cover to cover. God, 
he said, dictated every word of it. He was igno- 
rant, though he has a big membership and a large 
congregation. But even if God did dictate the 
Bible—which of course he did not—we do not 
have those supposed dictated manuscripts now. 
Had they existed, they would have been long 
since lost. All we have are late copies of the first 
manuscripts, with their numerous copyists’ er- 


rors. Ordinary folk like you and me have the 
Bible only in translation. We do not have the very 
words of God. Jesus spoke in Aramaic. The New 
Testament is written in Greek. We read it in 


English. We have Jesus’ words only as a transla- 


tion of a translation. That is sufficient. But God’s 
literal words? No. The literal method will not do. 

Now take Balcomb’s discussion of the principle 
of studying the Bible by the historical method. 
Explain to the class what the historical method 
is: It asks, who wrote this? When did he write 
it? To whom did he write? Why did he write? 
What are the central points he makes? What did 
he mean to his readers? He wrote to them, not to 
us. This means that often questions of ancient 
history, customs, manners, and beliefs must be 
studied. This method requires long, slow, pains- 
taking study. There is no short cut to knowing the 
Bible. 

Recently, over the radio, a young preacher was 
trying to answer the question, Do the dead know 
what we are doing? Being a literalist all he 
thought he had to do was look up “death” and 
“dead” in his concordance and he would find the 
answer. But all he could find was from Ecclesi- 
astes, “The dead know not anything,” and from 
Jesus the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
where those in heaven and hell can talk back and 
forth together, but nothing was said of the dead 
knowing about the earthly living. 

The preacher, as he admitted, had a hard time. 
Of course! Had he used the historical method he 
would have learned that Ecclesiastes was written 
by a cynic who did not believe in immortality. The 
dead were dead. As for the parable, Jesus was 
talking about something else—lack of concern 
for the needy can cost one his salvation. In Bible 
study it is the historical method or nothing! 

Balcomb’s last two points are more quickly dis- 
posed of. Of the need to read the Bible regularly 
there can be no argument. Nothing spasmodic 
succeeds. Regularity is the price of achievement, 
whether in eating, exercising, farming, mastering 
the violin, or learning. From the questions earlier 
in the lesson, note how regularly the class reads 
or studies the Bible. Do they do so daily, weekly, 
monthly? Is that reading careful and consecutive, 
or spotty and spasmodic? Note we are talking 
about Bible reading, and not devotional reading, 
such as The Upper Room. Its daily readings do 
have scriptural references, but they do not pretend 
to aim at Bible study. 

Note Balcomb’s various suggestions of reading 
the Bible regularly. Of course the way to begin 
is with some one book, as Mark, or Amos, and 
work at it until one knows it in a reasonably 
thorough fashion. 

Finally, we must be honest with the Scriptures, 
just as we must with everything else. When 
Alexander Dowie, in the name of religion and a 
literal belief in the Bible declared that the earth 
is flat, he was asked how he explained his trip 
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across the ocean. He said the earth was flat as 
the Bible said. He had only been “around” as one 
goes around on a flat disk! We laugh! But! But 
the Bible says something about not seeking 


wealth. Are we honest about that? It says other. 


things concerning race relations. Are we honest 
about that? It tells us to love our enemies—per- 
sonal and also international are involved. Are we 
honest about that? How honest are we with the 
Bible when we read it? He only believes the Bible 
who studies it diligently and practices it fully. 


c——The Group in Action 








By CHARLES T. MORGAN * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


INTRODUCTION 


As we begin this new unit, it may be well to 
offer a bit of general counsel to discussion leaders. 
These general principles? are offered with the 
full understanding that there is no one way to 
lead a discussion. 

1) Show real enthusiasm for what you are 
teaching. The material you present will catch 
on with your class only to the extent that it has 
caught hold of you. (2) You are a fellow student 
with your class members. Recognize each mem- 
ber’s point of view and let the class evaluate it. 
(3) Do not try to end your sessions in complete 
agreement; you cannot do it. Truth is many-sided. 
Each will see it through his own eyes and from 
a different angle. Do not be afraid to expose a 
lot of different sides, even though it sacrifices 
complete agreement at the end. 

4) Do not let the discussion wander. You will 
have to “pull it back” over and over again. (5) 
Watch out for the class monopolizers. (6) “Steer” 
your discussion but do not “drive” it. If you insist 
that every question come up just as you have 
written it down beforehand, you will make the 
class _stilted, falling short of the desired even 
flow. Flexibility will increase interest and en- 
courage group participation. 

7) Create an atmosphere of informality. A good 
laugh now and then will do no harm. (8) If a 
session goes flat now and then, do not let it dis- 
courage you. There cannot be outstanding dis- 
cussions if there are no ordinary ones occasional- 
ly. : 

9) Do your best by way of preparation, then 
rely upon God to help you touch the minds and 
hearts of your class. “After all, this is his work 
too!” 


1 Mr. Morgan is president, Wood Junior College, Mathiston, 
Mississippi. - 

2 Edward P. Blair, A Leader’s Guide to the Study of the Book 
of Acts, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, Board of Missions, 
The Methodist Church. 
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It is taken for granted that the members of the 
class have the students’ material and are encour- 
aged to read it. Call early in the week and ask 
four members of your class to prepare three- 
minute reports on the conditions under which 
God’s Spirit speaks to Balcomb. They may get a 
background for their reports from his material in 
Adult Student. 

Begin the session by a few introductory re- 
marks of your own about the Bible. Take a few 
minutes to speak of the value of being able to 
trace through the whole of the Scriptures the 
main spiritual ideas. Bring out the ways in which 
these ideas enhance the Bible as a source of re- 
ligious inspiration. 

Now call for your three-minute reports. Allow 


the group to ask the reporters questions. The 


leader should be prepared to help a reporter if 
he should get “stuck” with a question he cannot 
answer. 

Ask various members of the group to tell of 
specific experiences they or their friends have 
had in which the Bible has been a source of re- 
ligious inspiration to them. 

Summarize the main ideas brought out in the 
session. If they have not been mentioned, point 
out the contribution the Bible makes “as a record 
of our amazing spiritual development.” Also bring 
out again that “God is spiritual Presence every- 
where available to the devout and seeking soul.” 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for those 
who have preserved the Bible for us and for the 
contribution the Bible makes to our personal re- 
ligion. 

Take a minute to call attention to next Sun- 
day’s lesson and make assignments. Whet the 
appetite, if you can, so that there will be more 
reading and study. 


For Next Month 


In the International Lesson Series the unit on 
“Prophetic Religion in Politics” which was started 
last month will be continued throughout the 
month of June. 

The lesson topics will be: 

June 6: Condemning Social Injustice 
June 13: The Drink Habit and Social Injustice 
June 20: How Can We Return to God? 
June 27: Judgment Comes to a Nation 

In the Adult Bible Course the unit on “Practi- 
cal Uses of the Bible” will be concluded on June 
20, and a new unit, “The Bible in the Church in 
America,” will be started on the next Sunday. 

The lesson topics will be: 

June .6:°The Bible in Group Worship 
June 13: The.Bible as:a Daily Guide 

June 20: The Bible in Social Reform 
June 27: The Bible in the Colonial Period 


- Adult Bible Course 
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Discussion and. Debate, by Henry Lee Ew- 
bank and J. Jeffery Auer. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, second edition, -1951, 492 
pages, bibliographies and index. $3.75. 


The church-school worker who is a member 
of discussion groups, particularly if he leads them 
on occasions, will find an abundance of valuable 
information in this book by two professors who 
work in this field. 

The book is divided into five parts, at least 
three of which will be of use for the church- 
school leader: 

Part I, “A Point of View,” contains a discussion 
of “How Individuals Think”—helpful information 
for every discussion leader. 


Part II, “The Problem,” shows the importance . 


of defining the problem, a number of ways where- 
by a problem can be explored, and how one 
chooses the best solution. There are problems of 
fact, of belief, and of policy, each approached in its 
own way. The authors give seven principles for 
phrasing the problem. They tell how to define 
terms. 

One chapter is devoted to research—studying 
the Sunday-school lesson. What sources can you 
use? What sort of records should you keep? 

There are two types of evidence, say Ewbank 
and Auer—evidence of fact and evidence of 
opinion. In evidence of fact, there are facts of 
personal observation and facts observed by others. 
There are certain requirements for observing 
evidence. There are tests to apply to facts. There 
are various opinions: personal opinions, lay 
opinions, and expert opinions. These, too, can be 
tested. There are several ways to present evidence, 
each with its own techniques. 

In the chapter on “Examining Suggested So- 
lutions,” the authors give pointers in summariz- 
ing what we know about the problem, the main 
issues involved, the types of suggested solutions, 
and how to test these suggestions. Another chap- 
ter discusses “Choosing the Best Solution.” 

Part III deals with “The Listener.” It tells how 
individuals in groups think, how to analyze a 
group, what we mean by persuasion, and how 
it is accomplished. 


Part IV, “Discussion,” takes up ten different 


kinds of discussion, several of which can be 
used in the church-school class. The purposes of 
discussion are to train the individual and to con- 
sider mutual problems. There are definite limita- 
tions to the discussion method, but discussions 
are nevertheless very important. 

The authors give helpful hints on how to or- 
ganize and lead discussions and how to use certain 
special discussion techniques, such as audio- 
visual aids, role playing, and the buzz session. 
They tell how to improve the quality of discus-< 


_- sion, how to set up the room, how to outline the 


discussion, how to conduct the meeting, and how 
to encourage participation. There is a chapter on 
“Fvaluating Discussion,” which should help you 
judge your own class. 

Part V on “Debate” will not be as pertinent to 
the church-school class, although some classes 
may wish to have debates occasionally. 


Keeping Our Schools Free, by H. Gordon 
Hullfish; Public Affairs.Pamphlet No. 199; 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 28 pages; 
25 cents. 


Much of the success of our democratic form 
of government depends on its free public schools 
and much of our industrial and political prog- 
ress has grown out of academic freedom. Yet in 
these days when fear is rampant and when ever- 
increasing demands for conformity face the in- 
stitutions of our country, the schools have come 
in for their share of criticism and suspicion. 

In this brief, comprehensive discussion on 
what it means to keep our schools free, H. Gordon 
Hullfish, professor of education at Ohio State 
University, points out that we have, no official 
dogma, yet we want to preserve certain basic 
values—individual initiative, freedom of worship, 
education for all. Because of criticism, many 
teachers are reluctant to deal with controversial 
issues, yet somebody opposes almost any idea 
that can be presented. Education is not indoctri- 
nation or propaganda. The classroom is not the 
place for special interests. It is rather the place 
where persons may balance conflicting ideas in 
the light of reasoned judgment. The critic should 
be heard and evaluated, not suppressed. 

Hullfish discusses loyalty tests, guilt by asso- 
ciation, and investigations as means for evaluat- 
ing the work of teachers. He gives five basic 
principles for the protection of teachers when 
they come under suspicion or are called before a 
committee. He feels that each case should be 
treated individually. 

The public schools are especially epen to at- 
tack because of their more direct relationship 
to the community. The concerns vary from time 
to time.: Hullfish shows how baseless are some 
of the attacks, including some on textbooks. 

The public and members of the teaching pro- 
fession, he says, have a common concern to pre- 
serve our culture, “whose glory it has been to 
have had faith in the individual man.” Freedom in 
education is important to all citizens. 


y vy y 


Both of these reviews were prepared by J. 
Josephine Leamer, former assistant editor of 
Aputt TEACHER. 
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What God Had Been Waiting For 


(Continued from page 2) 


write best sellers which would be read the whole 
world over. For she is recorded to have said in- 
tuitively to simple servants: “Do whatever he 
tells you.” A woman like that teaches a dramatic 
lesson in democracy every day: Everybody every- 
where matters equally . . . although maybe it is 
true in your town that many a mother still trains 
up her child to “move in the best circles, darling”; 
and eventually in the best triangles, alas! 

He has filled the hungry with good things. 

By identifying herself with those who starve, 
Mary stabs us into attempting immediate aid for 
all famine sufferers, recalling that other mother 
whose boy’s picnic lunch once fed five thousand on 
a green hillside. To teach each child the miracu- 
lous multiplication of mercy sealed into every 
church envelope every Sunday! To help him 
visualize his own feet soon walking to strange 
doorways; his own hands giving food; his own 
eyes shocked by misery; his own heart troubled 
by human despair. This is the least any mother 
can describe each week as each exciting envelope 
gets filled. A divine imagination kindled; a divine 
response awakened. 

And the rich he has sent empty away. What 
identification here? Never deliberately to pamper 
children with an overabundance of expensive 
toys and gadgets for Christmas or birthdays? 
Never to consider luxuries and legacies more 
desirable than duties? And above all, to read and 
reread about the Rich Young Ruler, brought 
up to prefer plenty to obedience, and Dives proud 
of his purple and fine linen. (And perhaps to re- 
call 1930, when rich men jumped out of high win- 
dows when the depression showed what they lived 
for!) 

As he spoke to our fathers, 
and to Abraham, and to his posterity for ever. 

How fitting that Mary could close this spaceless, 
raceless, timeless tribute by identifying herself 
with the ageless echo of those haunting words: 
“For ever” ... on and on and on and on; all gen- 
erations, all nations, kindreds, tribes. All coun- 
tries. All centuries. Forever! Just as, right now, 
you too are involved in mankind. Right where 
you live, a redeemer is needed. Right in your 
own neighborhood. Right on your own doorsill. 
Emily Dickinson once wrote about Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where she lived, that the madonnas 
she saw were those that passed the house every 
day on the way to their work, carrying little 
saviors in their arms. Exactly! 

And if you have ever been merely sentimental 
over Mother’s Day, accepting tokens of apprecia- 
tion, then here is a sterner testing from someone 
for whom God waited many years; just as he is 
waiting now for you to magnify his role in your 
family. 
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The Church, the Worker, 
and Labor 


(Continued from page 9) 


neutral in the struggle for the survival of our 
way of life. And from the material standpoint 
the survival of our way of life is dependent upon 
the continuing growth of the economic well-being 
of the common people. From the spiritual stand- 
point the struggle for the survival of our -way 
of life is the never-ending struggle for the minds 
and hearts of men. 

It is impossible to win the spiritual struggle 
and hold the minds and hearts of men or keep 
their faith in the basic dignity of men as the 
children of God by running away from their fight 
for material well-being—which is a just fight— 
or wrapping ourselves in the papier-maché armor 
of neutrality. 

God in his infinite wisdom has given to the in- 
dividual workingman spiritual faith in his own 
dignity. He has also given the workingman the 
material device with which he constantly can 
work for a better realization of the meaning of 
human dignity. This device, in our civilization, is 
a free and unfettered labor movement which 
down through the years has proved to be the 
American workingman’s only effective answer to 
those who believe in the divine right of property 
interests. 

To aid and abet the slow strangulation of the 
labor movement through such devices as Taft- 
Hartley laws is to open the way for the common 
people to lose faith in both the spiritual and 
material values of our civilization. 


The Church, the Employer, 
and Labor 


(Continued from page 11) 


along with those workers under their supervision. 


FREEDOM OF ECONOMIC ENTERPRISE is far more 
than a definition of free management and free 
labor. The success of any enterprise in our Amer- 
ican system depends, in the final analysis, on the 
freedom of choice exercised by its customers, the 
public. 

Human society is not perfect, and private enter- 
prise does not claim to be an exception. However, 
business enterprise is regulated far more effec- 
tively for the public good by the public itself than 
any political agency can regulate it. 

Any corporation that transgresses Christian 
ethics and fails in its obligations to customers and 
employees and stockholders will not prosper for 
long. It will lose its competent workers to compet- 
itors if it does not provide good wages and other 
incentives. It will lose its customers to competitors 


Adult Bible Course 








if it reaches for unjustifiable, unearned profits, or 
turns out shoddy, below-standard goods. And if 
such a business does not deal fairly with its stock- 
holders, it might as well whistle up the wind as 
try to attract additional investment funds. 

On the other hand, a business thrives best when 
the people, by their free choice, want it to thrive 
and to grow in proportion to the demand for its 
goods or services. And that is the only way 
American enterprises do thrive—not through 
monopolies that restrict competition and free 
customer choice, nor through state support, with 
all the inevitable machinations of political power 
seekers. 

In summary, I believe that'the religious groups 
of America and the employees of American busi- 
ness have as much to gain by the preservation of 
free competitive enterprise as does management, 
and possibly more. For the good of our nation, all 
three should strive for closer understanding and 
work in united purpose for the better America 
of the future. 


The Teacher Promotes 
Christian Family Living 


(Continued from page 4) 


eradicated, family living is enriched. Help your 
class become an action group as well as a dis- 
cussion group. 

It seems almost incomprehensible, but in church 
after church teachers in the church school report 
that they cannot seem to gain the interest of par- 
ents in the spiritual development of their chil- 
dren. These teachers have planned carefully for 
meetings with parents in which, together, parent 
and teacher would evaluate the Sunday-morning 
program for children and would consider ways 
by which parents and teachers could co-operate 
in helping children develop Christian character. 
Altogether too frequently only a small number 
of parents attend such meetings. If you can lead 
the members of your class to become enthusiastic 
sponsors of parent-teacher activities in your 
church, by all means do so. 

What else can you as a teacher da? You can be 
a wise counselor to those in your class who need a 


sympathetic and understanding friend. You can 
search out in your community newly arrived fami- 
lies who are lonely, and bring them into the fel- 
lowship of your group. You can encourage the 
formation of neighborhood groups of families— 
groups that come together for fellowship and for 
consideration of issues that are of concern to their 
particular families. 

Finally, two other suggestions may be in order. 
Why not obtain from the Department of the Chris- 
tian Family (Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee) 
leaflets and pamphlets that will be helpful to 
members of your class? Cannot your class also 
take an active part in encouraging your church 
to send delegates to the National Conference on 
Family Life sponsored by our church at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 8-10, 1954? : 


Never Too Old to Learn 


(Continued from page 6) 


accept responsibility for helping to formulate the 
objectives to be accomplished. 

The interaction among members of the group 
is an important source of learning; therefore the 
teacher has a responsibility for establishing the 
kind of atmosphere that will facilitate group dis- 
cussion. The students will then have an opportu- 
nity to place their own rich store of knowledge 
at the disposal of the group, and thus help keep 
another important principle of learning, namely, 
relating the learning to the students’ past ex- 
perience. 

Finally, the students should have clear goals, 
be aware of their progress, and have a sense 
of achievement in reaching these goals. The wise 
teacher will plan for demonstrations, interviews, 
exhibits, individual contributions, and evalua- 
tions, so students can measure their progress. 

As you teach those adults who look to you for 
leadership, you yourself will be the chief learner. 
You have set yourself to the task of helping a 
few of the millions of grown-up: people all over 
the world transform themselves into mature 
Christian adults. But you can do it—for you are 
an adult, and you are never too old to learn! 





Devotions for the Family 


Many parents are saying, “We would like to have family devotions in our home, but we 
can’t seem to keep the children interested. Most devotional material seems to be planned 
for adults.” Those parents have not noticed the devotional material in The Christian Home. 
This monthly periodical should be regular reading for Methodist families. In every issue 
ten pages are devoted to daily family devotions. These are devotions which take into con- 
sideration the fact that the younger members of the family are important, too. 

If you want a truly Christian publication with devotions planned for the entire family, 


read The Christian Home 
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INFORMAL 








DOES your class or evening group feel that they would like to try a 
different type of session for a change? Suggestions are given on the op- 
posite page for the selection of materials from the adult periodicals for 
such a use. In the section immediately below you will find a description of 
some methods which may be used in‘an effective discussion. 
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Should a Reporter 
Report the Truth? 


This month’s incident in the dis- 
cussion group of the Falls City 
Methodist Church related in Adult 


Student has to do with an effective 


device for getting individual par- 
ticipation in large-group discus- 
sions. 


Wuat Tuey Dip 


With forty persons in the group, 
several wanted to have their say 
at once, two or three had the same 
idea to express, and only the more 
aggressive were heard by the total 
group. At the same time, little 
groups of two or three were saying 
things among themselves. Very 
little progress was being made in 
the definition of terms—the first 
step in an effective discussion. 

At the suggestion of the leader, 
Carl Tillson, the total group broke 
up into small groups of six persons. 
These sections discussed definitions 
for six minutes and then reported 
their findings. Several times during 
the session this technique of six- 
minute “buzz sessions” was used. 

The discussion was carried on to 
a logical conclusion with general 
agreement on the solution of the 
problem. 

Groups of six persons discussing 
a given question for six minutes is 
sometimes called the “group 66” 
method. The more general term of 
“buzz sessions” indicates the same 
type of procedure with various 
limits for the size of groups (often 
four or five) and for the length of 
time given to discussion. 
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Wuat You Can Do 


Before trying this small-group 
discussion technique, you will want 
to understand its values and the 
procedure. 

1. For what purposes do you use 
this method? 

a. The primary use is to in- 
crease group participation. Every- 
one knows that he gets more out 
of a group situation when he makes 
a contribution to the discussion, the 
planning, or the ongoing program. 
Everyone likes to feel useful and 
to know that he is accepted and 
recognized. 

Each adult has had some valuable 
experiences different from the ex- 


periences of others. He therefore . 


has something unique to offer. For 
example, in Methodist groups the 
religious experiences of persons do 
not follow a pattern but vary with 
the individual. 

Since this method is a good way 
to get contributions from a large 
number of persons, many confer- 
ences are being conducted with 
small group discussions and their 
findings pooled in a general session. 
It is much more fruitful than 
several lectures, one after another. 

b. Another purpose in using this 
method is to sharpen issues. If there 
is a tendency to quibble, this can 
usually be ironed out in a few 
minutes in buzz sessions. A state- 
ment formulated by six persons will 
usually be much more specific than 
if formulated by one individual. It 


is true also that the statements 


worked out by a small group will 
be more carefully considered than 
statements of most individuals. 

c. This method is used to get 
different slants on a common prob- 
lem. Each “buzz” group may be 
asked to consider the question from 
a different point of view. 

For example, suppose you are 
discussing a proposed community 
project. The small groups may be 


asked to consider the reactions 
that might be expected from differ- 
ent community groups, such as the 
P.T.A., the young people, the mer- 
chants, labor, managment, and the 
taxpayers. 

d..Another purpose is consider-. 
ing several aspects of a problem at 
the same time. In discussing a 
family problem, a group may be 
divided into parents of children of 
various ages. In a lesson where a 
number of references should be 
read or a number of facts gathered, 
small groups may work on the spe- 
cific problems and then report to 
the whole group. ‘ 

e. Another purpose for using the 
buzz session is to get the general 
consensus of the group. It is very 
easy to feel that everyone in a 
large group agrees with the leader 


‘or the more vocal members. How- 


ever, by dividing members into 
small groups, leaders may discover 
that a number were not quite sat- 
isfied, but they hesitated to speak 
up because they were reluctant 
to be a minority of one in a large 
group. 

2. How do you use this method? 

a. Explain what the “66” groups 
are to do. If they are to discuss 
the same question, as they did in 
the account of the Falls City group, 
be sure to phrase the question 
clearly. 

b. Divide into small groups. 

Separate rooms may be used, but 
this is not necessary. If immovable 
seats are being used, ask those on 
the odd-numbered rows to turn 
around and face those behind them, 
making groups of six. If chairs are 
used, ask members to turn their 
chairs around and form small cir- 
cles of four to six. 

c. Usually it is convenient to 
have one member act as chairman 
and another to take notes to report 
to the whole group later. 

In the Falls City group, Austin 
Kopp, the leader of the meeting, 
appointed the chairmen. However, 
it is more democratic to have each 
small group select its own chair- 
man and recorder. 

This should be done quickly. 
Give the groups two minutes to get 
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arranged and organized and then 
start timing the discussion. Each 
recorder should be provided with a 
card or paper on which to note the 
findings of his group. 

d. Allow six minutes or more 
depending upon the assignment. 
It is not amiss for the chairman 
to go around from group to group 
to see that everything is going 
along smoothly. 

e. Call the groups together and 
ask for reports from each secretary - 
spokesman. He gives only the high 
lights and conclusions of his group, 
and he does not credit the ideas to 
individuals. 

f. Proceed with the discussion on 
the basis of the conclusions reached 
in these buzz groups. 

There are two or three cautions 
which will keep you from running 
into the more common difficulties 
in using this technique. 

1. Be sure the assignment is 
clear, concise, and specific. If most 
of the members have not had ex- 
perience with this technique, ex- 
plain it carefully. 

2. Call time promptly, according 
to the agreement. It is much better 
to interrupt the groups than to have 
them wait. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 
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This issue of ApuLT TEACHER is 
rich in materials which may be 
further explored by informal 
groups. 

In “The Teacher Promotes Chris- 
tian Family Living,” page 3, 
Donald M. Maynard challenges an 
adult group to think through the 
relation of their families and the 
church-school class. See also the 
May study unit in Learning for 
Life. 

Many persons are seeking a sat- 
isfying answer to their questions 
on labor, management, and the 
church. The articles on pages 8 and 


10 present two views of the issue, 
and the editorial on page 7 gives 
some guidance for evaluation. Your 
group could use these materials 
for a profitable discussion. 

“Never Too Old to Learn,” by 
Walter L. Holcomb, would be a 
challenging article for discussion, 
particularly by an _ older-adult 
group. 

The Public Affairs Pamphlet re- 
viewed on page 45 deals with a 
subject of widespread concern. 
Your group might be interested in 
ordering a few copies of Keeping 
Our Public Schools Free and using 
it as a basis for a discussion session. 





=| ADULT 
a 
STUDENT 


The “Book to Discuss” this month 
is Right and Wrong Ways to Use 
the Bible, by J. Carter Swaim, pro- 
fessor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis at Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. (The book is pub- 
lished by Westminster Press at 
$2.50.) Francis Christie, associate 
professor of religion at Birming- 
ham-Southern College, reviews the 
book, suggesting questions for dis- 
cussion on several of the major 
points made by Dr. Swaim. 

Another possibility for informal 
discussion is the editorial on page 
2: “Micaiah Spoke Up; So Must 
You.” The writer says: 

“For adults in the church school 
there should be more speaking 
up in meeting—in Sunday-school 
class, in informal groups meeting 
at other times than Sunday morn- 
ing, and in private conversations. 
To be sure, one’s opinions should 
be delivered humbly, admitting 
that one does not have the last 
word on any controversial subject. 
But they should be spoken without 
fear of consequences. Free discus- 
sion and debate for the adult in the 
church school, therefore, is not an 
elective. It is an imperative.” 


LEARNING 
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FOR LIFE 


“The Family: First School in 
Christian Living” is the Learning 
for Life study unit for May.1 Any 
group using this will find the 
article, “The Teacher Promotes 
Christian Living” (page 3, ApuULT 
TEACHER, May), to’be a helpful 
resource. 

These lessons deal with five 
aspects of family living: “The 
Home at the Crossroads,” “The 
Home: First Teacher,” “Practicing 
the Kingdom,” “Divided We Fail,” 
and “The Church: Your Partner.” 

In “Practicing the Kingdom,” the 
authors, Edward W. and Anna 
Laura Gebhard, say: 

“What homely faults Jesus men- 
tioned: losing one’s temper, nag- 
ging and fault-finding, holding 
grudges; they are the ordinary, 
everyday little sins that hold us 
from our brothers and sisters, our 
mothers and fathers. .. . 

“There is much routine in home 
life—routine that demands little 
mental effort . . . the doing of 
certain routine tasks as a call to 
turn one’s thoughts Godward. A 
brief prayer, a moment of sus- 
taining quiet, the humming of a 
meaningful hymn, or the silent 
remembering of strengthening pas- 
sages of Scripture, the recollection 
of some lovely experience when 
God has been real—the more fre- 
quent such moments are in the 
routine of daily living, the higher 
and happier is the level of living. 
And in the family our relationships 
are so closely knit that even one 
person cannot experience the uplift 
of worship moments without influ- 
encing the lives of all.” 

Study units, “Co-operatives in a 
Mixed Economy” and “They Say 
..., are also published in this 
issue of Learning for Life. 





1 The April-May-June issue of Learning 
for Life may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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Have You Diseorered = 
Jour CUR LIBRARY? 


Teachers . . . your Church Li- 
brary offers you an adventure in 
good reading . . . books to help 
you in preparing your lessons, 
today’s best books on the church, 
religious belieis, missions, the 
Bible, home and family books, 
the best non-fiction, fiction, refer- 
ence books, and children’s books. 


Your 


you to visit your church library 


church librarian invites 
... She is anxious to help you 
in any way possible. Bring the 
whole family . . . you'll find 
hooks to suit every age and every 
taste! 


If you wish to contribute to the growth of your 
Church Library, ask your church librarian about 
our Gift-Book Plan. You may contribute the cost 
of as many books as you wish to give. Before 
these books are placed in the library, your li- 
brarian mounts an appropriate bookplate on the 
“This Book in Honor of 


“This Book Presented by 


covers 
“This Book in Memory of 


If your church does not have a library, your 
Methodist Publishing House will help you to 
establish one. Write for our three FREE book- 
lets» THE CHURCH LIBRARY, a manual to 
aid in starting and operating your library; 
BOOKSHELF, an annotated list of good books 
for church libraries; BOOKMARKS, a quarterly 


liulletin carrying reviews of new books, 


CHURCH LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE METHODIST 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Since 1789 


Baltimore 3 
Detroit 1 
Pittsburgh 30 


Kansas City 6 
Portland 5 


Chicago 11 


Dallas 1 
New York 11 
San Francisco 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 2 
Richmond 16 








